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A NEW subject is taken up in the series on 

the Development of American Industries 
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S. N. Dexrer NorruH, in a notably attract- 
ive marner. The present paper, like the rest 
of the series, is appropriately illustrated. Dr. 
ANDREW I). WBITE concludes his chapter on 
Miracles and Medicine, dealing with theo- 
logical intolerance of Jewish and other phy- 
sicians, inoculation ard anzsthetics, changes 
of vogue in r-gard to exgern J relics, the royal 
touch, ete. Under the title Our Grand- 
f-thers Died too Young, Mrs. H. M. 
PLUNKETT sketches the progress in sanitation 
which has duubled the average length of hu- 
man life within a few hundred years. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel A. B. Exxis contributes an 
essay on Survivals from Marriage by 
Capture, describing a great number of curi- 
ous custums Some Questions Concern- 
ing the Minor Plauets are reviewed by 
F. F. TissERAND. The Natchez Indians, 
an ancient Mexican people that occupied tne 
lower Mi-sissippi country. are described by 
Howarp A. Gippincs. There isa copiously 
illustrated article on The Characteristics 
of Insects by Lovis MonTILLoT. A num- 
ber of quaint med cal pr-scriptions from an 
old -book entitled ** The Pearis of Practice ”’ 
are embodied in a paper by Miss Eviz, BETH 
Ropinson. Mons. A. DE APPARENT dis- 
courses on The Future of the Dry Land. 
There is a paper on The Music of the 
Birds, including hens, by the late S. P. 
CHENEY, with music. ‘The life of the great 
astronomer, Copernicus, is sketched, with 
a Portrait. 


60 centsa number. $5.00 a year. 


Subscriptions received by all newsdealers 
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A Great Work Completed 
LIFE of JESUS, the CHRIST. 


By Henry Warp BEECHER. 


Vol. I. evtire, and Vol. II. to end of ‘ hapter XXV. 
stand as Mr Beecher fini-hedthem. Chapters XX VI 
to XXXII , conciuding Vol. II., have been compi:ed 
from the Auth r’s Bermors, by bis son, Wm. CO. 
and Rev. SCOVILLE. 


An Optnion when Vol. I was issued. 


** The great pret-preacher of our day has prepared 
for the Church a marvelous gallery of pictures... . 
No one can easi y lay aside ths book when once he 
commences ite peru-ai until he has completed the 
last page; and all will anxivusly await the publica 
tion of the concluding volume.’’— Chistian Advocate, 
New York. 


An Opinion on the Complete Work. 


* A religi usciassic Of all the Lives of Christ it is 
the one must characteriz-d by epi itual insight... . 
The editors, his sun Wi.liam C Beecher, and his son- 
in-law. Samuel Scovill+, . . . have gath-red frum his 
germons and bis lectural talks materiai which they 
have woven t gether in supple mental chapters. 

* [Mr. Feeche:] was never mcre felicitc us in the 
pu’pit than when he was tellir g, in his own inimita- 
ble way. with that spiritual zed dramatc imagina- 
tion so characteristic of him, some incident in the 
Gospel story. How thoroughly Chri tly his preach- 
ing was is indicated by the fac: that the continuous 
storv of the Ife from the resurrection of Lazarus to 
the post resurrection experiences of Jesus is told 
here contiou: u-ly. without a serious break, with one 
great exception [ihe C-ucifixion, which he never 
preached upov]. . . The complete ‘ Life of Jesus, th- 
Christ.’} y Henry Ward Beech'r. tak s its place in 
th- great library of L ves of Christ, entitled to that 
place by its own pre-eminence in its one peculiar 
quality—that of spiritual perception and interpreta- 
tion.’’— Christian Union. 

*.* Two wls. 8vo. richly illustrated with steel and 
wood engravings and three maps, Cloth, $5 5V. Sin- 
gle vols., $3 WW. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


BS aie election day last November did not suffice 
'4 to express the anti-monopoly sentiment pervad- 
ing the West was made obvious tothe Nation by the 
size and enthusiasm of the National Union Confer- 
ence held in Cincinnati last week. This Confer- 
ence was not called by the Farmers’ Alliance Con- 
vention at Ocala, nor even by its leaders, but by mem- 
bers of that Convention who were in favor of inde- 
pendent political action on the part of all bodies ready 
for radical measures on the questions of finance, 
transportation, labor, and land. Al of these bodies 
were represented at the Convention, though in very 
unrepresentative numbers. The President of the 
American Federation of Labor was there, and the 
Master Workman of the Kaights of Labor. A 
number of leaders in the old Greenback party were 
there, and a number more of the new Nationalist 
party. Yet the great body of the Convention was 
made of members of the allied Alliances. Even 
these were not represented at all in proportion to 
their numbers. Though thirty-two States were 
represented, four hundred delegates out of the four- 
teen hundred were from Kansas, and three-quarters 
of those who came from a distance were from four 
or five States in the Northwest. The Southern 
States, except Texas, were badly represented, and 
the Southern representatives who were present told 
_ the Conference that the Farmers’ Alliance through- 

out the South would control the Democratic party 
within their own States, but would remain with it 
atthe next National election. Yet this fact, which 
was strongly urged upon the Conference, did not 
chill the enthusiasm for the formation of a third 
party. The Convention was fairly on fire with it, 
and nothing which the leaders could have done 
would have checked it. When the announcement 
was made that the committee had decided in favor 
of a third party, men and women shouted until 
they could shout no longer, and the proposition to 
abandon the old parties was adopted almost unani- 
mously. 


+ 

The leaders in the Convention were Senator 
Peffer, of Kansas, who was made permanent Chair- 
man; General Weaver, of Iowa, the Greenback 
candidate for President in 1880; and Ignatius 
- Donnelly, of Minnesota, who has turned his atten- 
tion from demolishing Shakespeare to demolishing 
monopolies. It was not the leadership to lend 
weight to a movement, but neither was it the lead- 
ership to retard it in ite flights. Mr. Donnelly read 
- the report of the Platform Committee. The plat- 
form practically reaffirms that adopted at Ocala, 
except that it.is less definite in its repudiation of 
the tariff. It does, it is true, repeat the demand 
for a progressive income tax, and declare that one 
interest ought not to be taxed for the benefit of 
another. Yet the word tariff is not even mentioned. 
The most radical planks are, of course, those on 
the question of money. Here there is not only a 
demand for the free coinage of silver, but for the 
issue of Treasury notes in such quantities as to 
make any coinage of silver almost unnecessary. 
On the question of transportation the platform 
_ urges rigid control of the railroads, to be followed 
if necessary by Government ownership. As 


regards the formation of a new party, it was 
resolved to seek the co-operation of all the reform 
organizations attending the conference called for 
February 22, 1892, and, failing to secure it, to call 
a National Convention, not later than June 1, 1892, 
for the purpose of nominating a Presidential ticket. 
Distinet from the platform the Committee reported 


several resolutions, one of which expresses the 
belief that the principle of the legal eight-hours day 
should be extended so as to apply to all corpora- 
tions. private as well as public, employing labor 
within the different States of the Union. This 
resolution alone indicated the presence of the labor. 
organizations within the Convention, or the hope 
for their presence within the new party. 
* * 


What practical effect this latest political move- 
ment will have in the field of politics remains to be 
seen. The delegates to the Convention hailed it as 
a beginning of a political revolution like that which 
was implicit in the Free Soil movement ; but those 
who stand outside miss many of the elements 
which gave that movement power. They miss, 
first and foremost, any striking or originative lead- 
ership. The men who were prominent last week 
in Cincinnati were not men to inspire confidence in 
their ability to organize and direct political forces. 
That the movement represents genuine and well- 
grounded discontent with the present political par- 
ties and with economic conditions, we thoroughly 
believe. The country is weary of old issues and 
disgusted with machines and bosses. There is 
abroad a very strong desire to express popular feel- 
ing frankly and fearlessly, without the concealment 
of party platitudes or the intervention of party 
machines. In its principles the new party is a 
curious combination of strength and weakness, and 
it seems probable that its future influence will 
depend not so much on what it achieves for itself 
as on the effect which its organization may have 
on the parties already existing. If it appears in 


the field next year with a Presidential ticket 


and does not lose the momentum which it has 
already acquired, it will introduce new elements 
into the political situation which will greatly disturb 
the present political equilibrium. Although it is 


not likely that a great party was born in Cincin- 


nati last week, it is by no means unlikely that a 
movement was inaugurated which will have decided 
influence in settling the question of the Presidential 
succession. 


The Pope’s Encyclical on the labor question is 
given to the public, though only an abstract of it is 
reported by cable to the American newspapers. If 
this document came from any less distinguished 
person than the Pope it would attract no especial 
attention, for it contains no radical suggestions 
toward the solution of the labor problem, and is 
chiefly valuable because it is a recognition from 
very high quarters that there is a labor problem. 
Making an abstract of the abstract, we report the 
Pope as saying that the family ought not to be 
interfered with by the State except in extraor- 
dinary circumstances and for the necessary protec- 
tion of individual rights; that the capitalist and 
the workingman are not condemned by nature to 
battle with one another, but ought to be co-workers 
in the spirit of mutual respect and regard ; that 
absolute equality is a chimera; that strikes are 
often disastrous, and mob violence is always 
wrong; that the State should protect workingmen 
from speculators, usurers, and other tyrannies ; that 
working hours should be limited (whether by law 
or by the general influence of humanity is not 
stated); that in determining questions at issue 
between capitalists and Jaborers the State should 
not interfere inconsiderately ; that associations for 
mutual succor and insurance and the lke are use- 
ful and should be encouraged ; that there is a right 
of combination, provided labor associations are not 
made means of injustice to the individual; that 
such associations ought to be administered by 


honorable men ; and, finally, that to the solution of 
the complex questions in the labor problem uni- 
versal co-operation is necessary. We think our 
readers will generally agree that if the telegraph 
abstract adequately represents the Pope’s Encyc- 
lical it does not throw much light on the perplexing 
problem which it discusses. 
* * 

It looks very much as if the working people in 
Belgium had won in the struggle for universal suf- 
frage. The general strike which was conditioned 
upon a refusal to grant universal suffrage has been 
ordered off on the understanding that the demands 
of the working classes are to be met in full. Out 
of a population of six millions Belgium has only 
about one hundred and thirty thousand voters, so 
that the great mass of people are practically dis. 
franchised.” We have already reported the attitude 
of the different parties on this question, and the 
attempt of the Ministry to solve it by a compromise 
involving both property and educational qualifica- 
tions for voting. The workingmen, however, would 
listen to no compromises ; they demanded unquali- 
fied universal suffrage, and apparently they have 
secured it. A few weeks ago the situation in Bel- 
gium was threatening—so threatening that the 
second and third classes of the national militia 
were put under arms and a revolution appeared to be 
imminent. King Leopold has all along expressed 
himself in favor of conceding the demands of the 
workingmen, and it is probably due largely to his 
representations that this concession has now been 
agreed upon by the various parties. The signifi- 
cance of this event lies more in the manner in 
which the victory was won than in the victory 
itself ; the appearance of the workingmen as work- 
ingmen, using as a political lever an industrial 
weapon—the strike—is a new feature in polities, 
certainly on the scale in which it has been used in 

* 


Belgium. 


The contention of this paper, a few weeks ago, 
that it was perfectly practicable as well as abso- 
lutely just to compel personal property to pay its 
share of taxation was criticised as ‘ non-sense” by 
one of our prominent contemporaries, which 
lamented the “ignorance of farmers and ministers ” 
upon questions of taxation. Having received such 
a sentence as this, we are, of course, somewhat re- 
lieved to notice that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has rendered a decision sustaining 
the very plan of reaching the personal property of 
railroad corporations which we then recommended. 
The State of Pennsylvania last year imposed a tax 
upon the Pallman Company, assessing it upon that 
proportion of its total capital which its Pennsyl- 
vania mileage bore to its total mileage. The com- 
pany resisted the tax upon two grounds: first, that 
it was a tax upon inter-State commerce, and there- 
fore unconstitutional; and, second, that, as an [Ili- 
nois corporation, its personal property could be 
taxed only in Illinois. As regards the first of these 
objections, the Court has held that the Pennayl- 
vania tax was not a tax upon inter-State commerce, 
but upon the capital within the State employed in 
conducting that commerce. Any State may, there- 
fore, tax all the railroad property within its own 
borders just as much as it taxes its farms or city 
realty. In regard to the point that the property 
of the Pallman Company should be taxed only in 
the State in which it was incorporated, the Cart 
held that the legal fiction by which personal 
property was supposed to follow the person of its 
owner has been modified very much in modern 
times, and that in matters of taxation it is for each 


State Legislature to determine whether the property 


| 
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shall be taxed where the owner lives or where the 
property itself is located. The method adopted 
by Pennsylvania in taxing the Pallman Car Com- 
pany upon the basis of its Pennsylvania mileage 
was, said the Court, “equitable and just,” and if 
followed in every State the Company would be 


assessed on its whole capital stock and no more. 


When Mr. Goschen, in his budget, promised a 
grant of ten million dollars a year to make the 
schools of Ebgland free, it was thought to be a 
master stroke of political strategy. The school 


fees (usually four cents a week) are felt among the . 


poor to be an irritating burden upon the parents 
who must pay them, and are felt everywhere to be 
an intolerable burden upon the teachers who must 
collect them. When the Conservative Government, 
therefore, announced that with the beginning of 
next September these fees would be abolished, it 
was thought to portend a general election in which 


the Conservatives could go before the people claim- © 


ing that they were the friends of England’s poor, 
while the Liberals were only concerned with the 
alleged grievances of Ireland. Yet it seems that 
the party advantage expected has not been secured 
and will not be. In the first place, the proposal 
was carrying a little too far and a little too fast 
Beaconsefield’s old policy of “dishing the Liberals.” 
It has been only six years since the Tories de- 
nounced Mr. Chamberlain as a Socialist for pro- 
posing free education. Indeed, Mr. Goschen 
himself, in that year, spoke of bim and his sym- 
pathizers as the “Salvation Army of politics.” 
That the leaders of their party should now accept the 
megsure they so recently denounced is a little more 
than the old-fashioned Conservatives can stand. 
One of the representatives of this class has written 
to the “ Times ” that among the county members 
who have any other political creed than keeping the 
Liberals out of office, there is “avery general 
feeling of despondency and alarm.” What makes 
the situation especially serious to them is their 
feeling that free education through public grants 
must lead to popular control of all the schools 
which receive these grants. This would mean that 
the denominational schools shou!d be converted into 
public schools, with a resulting loss of power to the 
clergy and the country squires, who now control 
them. While, on this account, there is despondency 
and confusion in the ranks of the Tories, there is 
corresponding hopefulness and unity in the ranks 
of the Liberals, who feel that, having won half this 
battle, they must soon win the whole of it. Before 
they were fighting for free schools and popular 
control. They have now only popular control to 
fight for, and they now have secured a position 
which makes this second victory inevitable. 


* * 
* 


The “Nation” calls attention to the financial 
condition of Spain, which, like Russia, Italy, and 
Portugal, seems to be constantly sinking into the 
quagmire of debt. At present the floating debt is 
upwards of $60,000,000 ; an amount which repre- 
sents the excess of expenditure over receipts for 
the past decade. Each successive Minister of 
Finance bas promised to reverse the conditions; 
but every year has recorded an additional deficit. 
The party in opposition has made the manage- 
ment of finances the subject of special attack and 
ridicule; but when the outs have come in the old 
story has been repeated. When the Canovas 
ministry went into power it was hoped that it would 
successfully grapple with the difficulty; but the 
same policy of putting off the evil day is evidently 
to be maintained. The Government has secured 
a loan from the Bank of Spain of $30,000,000, 
for thirty years, without interest, in return for an 
extension of its charter, with the exclusive privi- 
lege of issuing bank notes for seventeen years, no 
limit being put upon the volume of bills which it 
shall issue. The capital of the bank is now exactly 
the amount of the loan which it proposes to make 
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to the Government, and the amount of notes which 
it may issue is $150 000,000. With these privi- 
leges the bank will be able to absorb about all the 
banking business of the country. 


The Russian Government is already finding out. 


that the persecution of any class in the community 
brings its own punishment with it. The Jews can- 
not be expelled from Russia without making the 
Russians suffer almost as severely as they suffer 
themselves. It is impossible to collect from the 
ejected Jews the debts which they owe in every 
community, and the result is a despairing cry from 
a great class of tradesmen who are likely to be 
ruined by the expulsion of their customers. MéAill- 
ions of rubles of bad debts on the books of count- 
less tradesmen form a part of the record of this 
latest outrage against civilization. The lower 
classes of Jews have been driven out so expedi- 
tiously that, in many cases, they have been com- 
pelled to abandon their furniture and to leave even 
their personal property behind them. It is re- 
ported that large numbers of them are wandering 
about in the neighborhood of the large cities in a 
state of destitution and despair. In many cases 
the exiles were allowed only three days to dispose 
of their property, and of course they were sur- 
rounded by persons eager to take every possible 
advantage of them. Many destroyed their furni- 
ture rather than dispose of it at the prices they 
were offered; so-called Christians, who were debt- 
ors of the exiled Jews, refused to pay their debts. 
Altogether the picture is one of the most repulsive 
and discouraging which modern men have been com- 
pelled to look upon, and quite justifies the remark 
of Lord Salisbury in a recent address that we must 
not count too much on the advance of civilization. 


It is increasingly evident that if the Presbyterian 
General Assembly undertakes to veto the election 
of Professor Briggs it will have a very considerable 
battle on its hands, and if it attempts to eject him 
from the ministry for heresy that it will eject him 
into the midst of a large and an increasing num- 
ber of scholars. It is certain that his views re- 
specting the Bible, however much they may differ 
in detail, are in essential principles those of the 
great body of Hebrew scholars in Germany, Eng_ 
land, and the United States in all evangelical de. 
nominations. Dr. Behrends is recognized as at 
once a conservative and scholarly man, and his 
positions respecting the inspiration, construction 
and authority of the Bible, presented in the paper 
read by him before the State Association last week 
in Plymouth Church, and published, we presume, 
this week in full in our contemporary, “ The Chris- 
tian at Work,” not only takes ground not differing 
from that of Dr. Briggs, but takes it avowedly on 
the authority of eminent divines whose orthodoxy 
has never been questioned. Meanwhile, as our 
readers will see by reference to another column, 
Professor Briggs has been asked categorically, by 
his associates in the Union Theological Seminary, 
his views upon certain fundamental questions, and 


-has given those questions categorical replies. The 


Faculty have given to him the pledge of their heart- 
iest support and indorsement, the Board of Direct- 
ors have done the same, and we have no question 
whatever that if the Assembly shall assume to neg- 
ative Dr. Briggs's transference to his present chair 
the Union Theological Seminary will ignore its ac- 
tion; if then the Assembly undertakes to cut Union 
Theological Seminary off, the Seminary will wel- 


come the excision and the restoration of its inde- 


pendence; and, finally, if any Presbyteries shall 
then endeavor to dragoon it by refusing to counte- 
nance appropriations to the students in the Semi- 
nary, some of the wealthy churches in New York 
which now contribute to the educational funds of 
the Church will direct their contributions into a new 
channel! by giving them directly to the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary for its students. 
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We call the attention of our readers to a letter — 
from Dr. Heber Newton in another column. We 
think that even those who regard Heber Newton 
asa heretic will agree with us in admiring the 
spirit of this letter, and the endeavor evident in it 
to relieve Bishop Potter from the perplexity in 
which he might otherwise have been placed. Our 
readers do not need to be told by us that, in our 
judgment, trials for heresy have no warrant in the 
New Testament, and that if this diversion of the 
energies of the Church from its missionary activity 
is ever justified, it can only be in very extreme and 
extraordinary cases. It is not for us to determine 
the bounds of liberty within any particular denom- 
ination; but the question which Heber Newton 
asks of his brethren in the Episcopal Church is 
one which it seems to us an increasing number of 
strong young men entering the ministry asks em- 


- phatically of the thoughtful men in all denomina- 


tions: Where will be found the self-respecting 
young men to enter a Church the sign of whose — 
thinking is to be a yoke and the symbol of whose 
teaching is to be a muzzle? It will be noticed 
that Dr. Heber Newton declares emphatically his 
“loyalty to the Nicene Creed.” It seems to us 
that such a simple declaration as this should be 
adequate to relieve the Church from the necessity 
of entering upon a profitless ecclesiastical trial, 
unless Dr. Newton’s accusers are prepared to 
accuse him of falsehood and make good their ac- 
cusation ; in which case he should be tried, not for 


heresy, but for immorality. 
* 


Dr. Rainsford, speaking last week in Plymouth 
Church, declared with both wit and wisdom that 
the unity of the Christian Churches was attested by 
the fact that they were so near together that if the 
measles entered one denomination it was sure to 
spread through all the others. The question of 
eschatology among Congregationalists and Baptiste, 
of the authority and position of the Bible among > 
Presbyterians, and of the creeds, Church, and 
clergy among Episcopalians, is at bottom all: one. 
It has shown itself in the Episcopal Church in an 
endeavor in certain quarters, evidently seriously 
entered upon, to negative the election of Dr. Brooks 
to the episcopate. The ground of the objections 
to his election we have already stated. The method 
of opposition is twofold. In three dioceses, that of 
Newark, that of Milwaukee, and one in Iowa, vt 
has shown itself by a vote against his con. 
firmation ; in the dioceses of Long Island and 
Buffalo by mere refusal to take any action. On the 
other hand, the dioceses of New York, Albany, 
Rhode Island, and, as we write,a dozen or more 
others, have signified by their Standing Committees 
their consent to the election. The present prob- 
ability seems, therefore, strongly in favor of the 
belief that an overwhelming majority of the Stand- 
ing Committees will confirm the action of the — 
Massachusetts diocese. 


* 


Sunday, May 24, was an eventful one in several 
respects. Dr. C. D’'W. Bridgman and his wife 
were confirmed in the Episcopal Church—presum- 
ably the first step toward going into the Episcopal 
ministry. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, of the Madi- 
son Square Presbyterian Church, delivered a vigor-. 
ous sermon in favor of liberty. ‘ Next to believing 
in God,” he said, “we must believe in one another. 
We need love and plenty of it; if we do not have 
it, and a great deal of it, in the next three yearr, 
the Presbyterian Church will be a veritable Hades 
above ground. Butat the same time there are 
certain positions which some of us have taken 
which we are going to stand by and affirm. Weare 


going to do it in the Presbyterian Church if we can, 
but, if not, outside of it.” Similar in spirit, we 
judge from the very brief report in the New York 
papers, was a sermon by Dr. John H. Barrows, of 
Chicago, who delivered a vigorous plea for liberty 
within the Presbyterian Church. Per contra, Pro- | 
fessor Green, of Princeton, the Moderator of the 


* 
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Presbyterian General Assembly, is reported as 
preaching a sermon in which he declared that if the 
Pentateuch was not written by Moses, nothing it con- 
tains could be relied upon ; that upon its authentic- 
ity depend the authenticity of all the books of the 
Bible, and the entire superstructure of the Chris- 
tian faith. In the Episcopal Church Dr. E. Win- 
chester Donald demanded liberty of discussion 
within the communion of that Church, taking for 
his text the declaration of the Book of Acts com- 
mending the Jews of Berea because they received 
the Word with all readiness of mind. Dr. Heber 
Newton declared his acceptance of the Nicene 
Creed, and gave to it an interpretation showing 
that a large liberty of opinion on the points at dis- 
pute in the Churches at the present time is given 
within the limits of loyalty to thisCreed. Finally, 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Mr. Abbott 
preached a sermon taking the ground that all 
attempts to secure Church unity by requiring 
adhesion to a creed, written or unwritten, is con- 
trary to the spirit of the New Testament ; that the 
basis of Church unity is not agreement in theolog- 
ical opinion, but personal loyalty to Christ as a 
supreme Lord and Raler. . 


* 
As the readers of The Christian Union already 


know, President Harrison has classified the Indian 


‘service, so far as it relates to school superintend- 
ents, assistant superintendents, matrons, teachers, 
and physicians. After the adoption of rules and 
the arrangement for the holding of examinations 
by the Civil Service Commission, which will prob- 
ably be in the early autumn, all these places are to 
be filled on competitive examination. This recog- 
nition of the merit system as applied to the Indian 
service is very gratifying to every true friend of 
the Indian. There are something more than 3,000 
employees in the Indian service, including Indian 
policemen, Indian judges, farmers, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, laundresses, cooks, and laborers. After 
carefully canvassing the entire subject in connec- 
tion with Commissioners Lyman and Roosevelt, the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs thought it unwise 
at present to ask the President to include in the 
classified service any except those named above. It 
is possible, however, that some others may here- 
after be included in the list. The action of the 
President places the Indian schools upon a higher 
plane than ever before, and will have a tendency to 
attract to them a better equipped body of employees 
and to secure a higher grade of service. 


Hardly a week passes without evidence of the 
habitual reckless handling of explosives intrusted 
by contractors to ignorant laborers. When, as hap- 


pened Jast week near Tarrytown, many persons are: 


killed and frightfully mangled, public horror is ex- 
- cited for a moment; but the extent of the danger to 
which lives are constantly exposed, and the urgent 
need of better laws or better means of enforcing 
existing laws, are not fully perceived. In the 
Tarrytown disaster 1,200 pounds of “ Ajax blasting 
powder” were being carried on an open freight-car 
or “flat,” and the men had opened the boxes and 
were preparing the cartridges for use. Suddenly 
a rope set on fire by engine sparks caused the 
explosion. When itis said that this “powder” 
is a species of dynamite, that each cartridge has a 
cap that may be exploded either by heat or by con- 


cussion, and that “sometimes an oil of the most. 


explosive nature imaginable leaks out and dries on 
the packing-boxes”—under such circumstances it 


needs no coroner’s jury to determine that these 


seventeen or more Italians were killed through the 
grossest carelessness. The foreman appears to 
have been an ignorant fellow; and here lies the 
point of the whole matter. Explosives in quantity 
should be handled only by experts, under the 
strictest regulations, and only at such times and in 
such ways as to make disaster almost impossible of 
occurrence, and to limit as far as may be the effects 
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of unforeseen accident. The idea of 1,200 pounds 
of high explosives being carried carelessly in a 
freight-car on a crowded traffic-thoroughfare or 
standing unprotected wherever an incompetent 
gang-foreman chooses to put it is enough to seri- 
ously arouse public indignation. The official in- 
spection of and superintendence over the manufact- 
ure, transportation, and use of explosives should be 
made vastly more stringent, and men and money 
enough furnished for thorough enforcement of such 
regulations as the public safety demands. 
* 


GENERAL News.—Judge Alphonso Taft died at 
San Diego, Cal., on Thursday of last week, at the 
age of 81; he was Secretary of War in Grant’s 
Cabinet for a few months, when he was transferred 
to the Attorney-Generalship; later he served as 
United States Minister to Austria and Russia ; 
he was a graduate of Yale and had been a member 
of the Corporation of the University ; as a lawyer, 
a diplomat, and a statesman his reputation was 
deservedly high. The rumor that the “ Itata” 
would be surrendered voluntarily to our authorities 
seems to be without basis; at last accounts the 
“‘Ttata”” had not been captured by the “ Charles- 
ton” or any of the United States war vessels un- 
derstood to be in pursuit of her. The visit of the 
Czarevitch to Siberia has called out an imperial 
decree remitting many of the sentences of Siberian 
convicts ; whether political convicts are included is 
not stated.—aAt Bari, Italy, 165 members of the 
Mala Vita Society have been convicted and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment; this society is of the same 
general character as the Sicilian Mafia. An 
International Postal Congress is in session in 
Vienna. The strength of the Government party 
in the Canadian Dominion Parliament is indicated 
by the fact that Sir John Macdonald obtained a 
majority of twenty-nine on the first division. 
The Delaware whipping-post and stocks have not 
yet fallen into disuse; nine men were whipped and 
two placed in the pillory one day last week. The 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of North America 
in convention at Philadelphia decided on Monday 
not to appoint a committee to confer with that ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church of the United States of America last 


year, “to prepare a short creed containing the 


essential articles of the Westminster Confession, 
and to be used as the common creed of these 
churches, not as substitute for the creed of any 
particular denomination, but to supply it for the 
common work of the Church, especially in mission 
fields.” L. C. Houk, a Representative in Con- 
gress from Kentucky, died on Monday from acci- 
dental poisoning. 


THE REVISED CONFESSION. 


N abstract of the more important changes pro- 
the Westminster Confession of Faith will be found 


posed by the Committee on the Revision of 


on another page. The most important changes 


proposed are : 

1. The addition of a chapter on the work of the 
Holy Spirit, recognizing Him as the inspirer of the 
sacred Scriptures, the accompanier of the Church 
in the ministry of the Gospel, the power of God 
unto salvation and sanctification in the human soul, 
and the secret of the spiritual life, alike a the 
individual and of the Charch. 

2. Another chapter declaring the love of God 
for the world, and the free offer of salvation to all 
men in the Gospel; the desire of God for the sal- 
vation of all men, and the free and sincere offer of 
such salvation to all; the daty and privilege of 
every one who hears the Gospel immediately to 
accept it; and the duty and the privilege of all 
believers to sustain the means of grace because they 
furnish the only way of salvation. The doctrine 
of a limited atonement—limited, that is, in its pro- 
vision and in the desire of God—seems by this 
chapter to be absolutely repudiated. 
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3. The modification of the chapter on God’s 
Eternal Decree, with some other modifications of 
other chapters to make them correspond therewith. 
This chapter is practically rewritten, so as to omit 
the declaration of predestination to death, and the 
strong assertion that the number of the elect is “so 
certain and definite that it cannot be either in- 
creased or diminished,” and the following clause is 
added: “Neither is any limitation put upon the 
offer of salvation to all, upon condition of faith in 
Christ, nor is restraint laid upon the freedom of 
any one to hinder his acceptance of this offer.” 

4. Perhaps to these changes should be added, asa 
fourth one of importance, the dogmatic statement 
that all infants dying in infancy, and all other per- 
sons who from birth to death are incapable of — 
being outwardly in accord with the ministry of the 
Word, are redeemed by Christ. 

The additional chapters are certainly an improve- 
ment. The old Confession was but little better off 
than the Ephesian Christians ; apparently it barely 
knew that there is a Holy Spirit, and did not at all 
know that God is love and that salvation is freely 
and sincerely offered to all men on condition of re- 
pentance and faith. It lingered in the Pentateuch ; 


it had not heard of Pentecost; it had not ever got- 


ten so far toward the New Covenant as the fifty- 
fifth chapter of Isaiah. Nevertheless, in our judg- 
ment, the revisers’ report will satisfy no one. They 
furnish the old garment patched, and the seams 
show badly. The report confirms us in the judg- 
ment heretofore expressed, that the wise course for 
the Presbyterian Church to pursue would be to leave 
the Westminster Assembly’s Confession of Faith 
entirely intact as an historic statement, and to pro- 
vide another and simpler evangelical creed contain- 
ing the statement only of those great truths of his- 
torical and personal Christianity which are the 
common heritage of all the Protestant Churches, 
and to which alone subscription should be required, 
whether for the office of teaching or of ruling 
elder. 

The reconciliation of liberty and law is the 
despair of philosophy. The reconciliation of free- 
dom of the will and the sovereignty of God is the 
despair of theology. That humanity is under law 
and works out its destiny in accordance with law 
is established by scientific observation ; if it were 
not so, there could be no history written and no 
trustworthy social organization formed. That man 
is a free moral agent is attested by his own moral 
consciousness; if he were not so, it would be im- 
possible to arouse him to a sense of duty on the 
one hand, or to a consciousness of sin for duty neg- 
lected on the other. The Calvinism of John Cal- 
vin denied the freedom of the individual, and 
asserted in explicit terms that his freedom had 
been lost in the Fall, and yet that he was none the 
less responsible for his moral conduct. This is the 
theology of Calvin’s “Institutes ” and of Jonathan 
Edwards’s “ On the Will.” In our judgment it is 
also the theology of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith. Modern Calvinism, modified by the 
indisputable testimony of personal consciousness, 
has abandoned this negation of human freedom, 
and recognizes the truth, rooted in human conscious- 
ness, that the soul is free, and that without free- 
dom duty and sin are words without meaning. 
This modern doctrine, the gift of Wesley to the 
Church Universal, has been wrought into the fiber 
of the modern Church, and is at the basis of its 
missionary and its Sunday-school work. It cannot 
be ignored by any modern creed; but neither can 
it be reconciled with the doctrine of particular elec- 


tion and definite and conclusive divine decree. 


The compromise on this subject which the revisers 
of the Westminster Confession have proposed is 
much like the compromise which issued in the 
antagonistic clauses of the Athanasian Creed. To 
rivet together two conflicting clauses in one para- 
graph does not constitute an eclectic theology. 
Self-contradiction is not catholicity. 


| 
| 
| 
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THE REAL ISSUE. 


a. Briggs’s real heresy is his statement that 
the Bible, the Church, and the Reason are 
concurrent witnesses to God and God’s truth. If 
to declare that there are errors in the Bible is 
a heresy, Dr. Hodge is a heretic, for Dr. Hodge 
has made that declaration ; and the statement that 
the sanctification of the Christian continues after 
death, that death is not an arrested development, 
would have disturbed no one. The head and front 
of Dr. Briggs’s offending is, first, his declara- 
tion that the Bible, the Church, and the Reason 
are concurrent witnesses to God and God’s truth ; 
and, second, his use of this principle in applying 
his reason and the experience and thought of the 
Church to the study of the Bible. 

Have the prosecutors even considered what is 
the alternative ? 

If the Bible, the Church, and the Reason are 
not concurrent witnesses, they are discordant wit- 
nesses. If the Bible, the Church, and the Reason 


do not all lead to the same conclusion, they lead to 


different conclusions, or they do not lead at all. If 
they do not lead at all, the light that is in man is 
darkness, and the Church is not a pillar and 
ground of the truth, but a bottomless quagmire. If 
they do lead, but in different directions, are wit- 
nesses but contradict each other, then the Church 
and the Reason are contradictory—that is, the 
Church creeds are irrational—and the Bible and 
the Reason are contradictory—that is, the Bible is 
irrational. And this is the alternative to which 
self-styled and self constituted orthodoxy condacts. 

Dr. Briggs has been applying his reason to the 
study of the Bible. He has been analyzing its 
literature and its language. He has come to the 
conclusion that the Pentateuch is a composition of 
four documents, like a Harmony made of the Four 
Gospels ; that David wrote only a small portion of 
the Psalms; that Job is a Hebrew epic, and the 
Song of Songs a domestic drama; that Ecclesi- 
astes was not written by Solomon, but several 
centuries later; that Daniel was written in the 
time of the Maccabees ; and that Isaiah is the prod- 
uct of at least two authors, the last twenty.six chap- 
ters being written by a second Isaiah who lived a 
century after the first. These conclusions he has 
reached in common with a great number of other 
theological echolars, pursuing the same investiga. 
tions independently—among them Robertson Smith 
and Marcus Dods, of Scotland; Drs. Cheyne and 
Driver, of England, and Dr. Delitzach, of Ger- 
many. It would probably be impossible to name a 
scholar who is eminent as an expert in Biblical 
Literature in England or Germany who has reached 
any other conclusions, and not mure than one or 
two such in this country. It is now asserted that 
these conclusions are heretical; that he who 
reaches them is not worthy the confidence of the 
Christian Church as a Christian teacher; and that 
the very method employed is dangerous and not to 
be longer permitted in the Christian Church—the 
method of applying the Reason to the analysis and 
investigation of the Scriptures. In other words, 
the Presbyterian Church is asked to declare that it 
is heretical to make a thorough study of the Bible. 

We are aware that some of our readers will 
think this conclusion very unjust to the proseca- 
tors of Dr. Briggs. But if they will consider the 
case carefully and without prejudice they will find 
it difficult to escape the conclusion. Dr. Briggs 
applies the Reason to the analysis of the sacred 
literature of the Hebrews, and comes to certain 
sonclusions as to their composition and authorship. 
“Turn him out!” Why turn him out? For the 
process he has pursued? or for the conclusions he 
has reached? In either case he is to be turned out 
for pursuing an independent study of the Script- 
ures. For if we cannot study the Scriptures un- 
less we pledge ourselves beforehand to reach the 
same conclusions which the traditionalists have 


reached without investigation, we cannot study 
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them at all. The Pope himself would not object to 
such a study of the Scripture. 

This, then, is really the issue raised in the pro- 
posed prosecution of Dr. Briggs. It is not, Who 
wrote the Pentateuch? It is whether we may make 
a careful, unprejudiced, critical stady of the Pen- 
tateuch in order to ascertain who wrote it. It is 
whether we may use our reason to study the Script- 
ure, to ascertain its structure, to determine its con- 
stituent elements and its authorship, and to verify 
its conclusions. It has been often asserted by the 
enemies of this Church that Christianity and the 
reason are irreconcilable; that the Bible cannot 
stand investigation ; that a man must lay aside his 
rational faculties if he would become a clergyman, 
or even a Christian; that there is no freedom of 
thought within the Church of God, and man must 
stay without if he would be a free man; that re- 
ligion and free thought are mortal enemies. This 
is now re-echoed within the Church itself. The 
wooden horse is inside the walls of Troy. Inger- 
sollism claims to be orthodoxy. 


MAKING GREAT THINGS PLAIN. 


HERE is a truth of wide application in the 
well-known phrase that “Christians are the 
world’s Bible.” Men and women do not, as a rule, 
concern themselves with abstractions; they need to 
have general truths translated into concrete lan- 
guage. When they think of courage they do not 
think of an abstract quality, but of Nelson and 
Drake; when they think of patriotism they remem- 
ber Washington and Lincoln; when they think of 
self-sacrifice and moral heroism they recall Paul and 
Luther. One of the great services which noble 
men and women render to their kind is this con- 
stant translation of the highest and noblest quali- 
ties into plain human speech, the constant turning of 
ideals into realities. At heart all men and women 
who are not corrupt, and many who are corrupt, 
yearn after these better things and believe in them, 
but are paralyzed by the belief that these things 
are beyond their reaeh. Noble ideals and purposes 
shine over most lives like the stars, and are as in- 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


In the preface to the “Snow Image ” Hawthorne 
says: ‘“‘I sat down by the wayside of life, like a man 
under enchantment, and a shrubbery sprang up around 
me, and the bushes grew to be saplings, and the saplings 
became trees, until no exit appeared possible through 
the entangling depths of my obscurity.” Then came 
fame, late but luminous, and the title he gave himself, 
that of “‘fiction-monger,” was lost in the larger name 
which the years confirm and perpetuate. That he ever 
could talk of obscurity seems a wonder tale, for the Con- 
cord of to-day cherishes every object which suggests 
him, and this honor “ in his own country ” speaks of the 
wider renown which genius and not mere chance gained 
for him. A sentimental journey to Concord had a per- 
fect sky and a delightful spring air as its accompani- 
ments, and the homes and haunts of Concord sages and 
worthies were thus om at their best. 


As I passed the house where Thoreau lived I over- 
took a sturdy mechanic who looked like an “old- 
timer,” and I abruptly asked him if he remembered 
Hawthorne. He had worked for Hawthorne, and 
seemed glad of a chance to tell me all about it. “| 
could never get him to say anything till after three in 
the afternoon,” said this biographer ; “ he was writing 
and thinking about his books, you know, mornings. 
Why, he’d go as near me as that tree (pointing to one 
three feet off) and never see me mornings. But after 
three, when I was working ’round, he’d sit on a saw- 
horse and talk. Handsome man? I should say so, 
He had an eye that would look right through you.” 
I asked my voluble friend about Emerson and Tho- 
reau. “ Emerson would talk with any one. He was 
social. Thoreau! Why, do you know when he was 
surveying I’ve carried a chain for him. One day he 
wouldn’t speak; the next day his tongue would go 
like a box trap!” This standard of speed was new to 
me, but I knew it stood for much swiftness of utter- 
ance. [ have no doubt my friendly informant was one 
of the town meeting men to whom Emerson used to 
listen with such interest. The philosopher noted the 
terse readiness of these lawmakers and the unstudied 
skill with which town matters were disposed of. | 


Visitors to Concord turn first to the Battle Ground, 
and many doubtless waste no time on the somber and 
venerable gabled house which stands near the scene 
where the “‘ embattled farmers ”’ fired the shot “ heard 
round the world.” But to me the Old Manse, one of 


accessible to the thought of those that look at _Hawthorne’s Concord homes, had a pathetic sort of 


them. Now, the way to make men believe in the 
possibility of realizing these high things for them- 
selves is to translate these qualities and achieve- 
ments by our own lives inte the plainest and most 
familiar speech. The woman in the household 
whose sacrifice and service are continuous, sooner 
or later comes to stand, in the minds of all who 
know her, for these qualities; unconsciously she is 
forever teaching and making real great human 
possibilities. The man of the community whose 
action is always characterized by honesty and truth 
is at last identified with integrity, and is, to the 
whole community, a plain translation, in common 
speech, of one of the fundamental virtues of 
humanity. It was said of one of the greatest Eng- 
lish lawyers and judges that he had so impressed 
the minds of his countrymen that they had come 
to identify him with the very figure of Justice 
itself. This kind of identification with some great 
and noble quality, with some rare and precious 
achievement, is far more common than we some- 
times think ; it is one of the services which we can 
all render to our fellows. The early scholars who 
translated the old Greek classics into the speech of 
modern Europe gave modern peoples a new re- 
source, enlarged their ideas, and added immensely 
to the scope and attractiveness of their lives. 
There is nething to be more coveted than this 
ability to push back the horizons and to deepen the 
interest of some human life, and this is possible to 


all of us by the illustration of some great virtue or | 


quality in ourselves. She who makes sacrifice real 
by illustrating it; he who comes to stand in the 
eyes of all men for integrity—these are they who 
turn many to righteousness, and whose names shall 
shine as the stars forever and ‘ever. 


attraction, and I lingered there before moving on to 
the bridge whose ancient predecessor “arched the 
flood” where the Concord fight took place. The Old 
Manse had a charming background the day I visited 
the spot, for the Concord River, generally moderate 
in breadth and leisurely in its movement, was in 
almost a freshet condition. The blue waters, rippling 
gently, spread out over the meadows, and the scent of 
the fresh stream was cool and delicious. The house 
had not yet been opened for its summer occupants, 
and the weather-stained mansion, with its record of 
many generations—for it witnessed the Concord en- 
gagement with the British—stood silent, not even a 
shadow suggestive of a ghost resting on it. A single 


talip, like a Scarlet Letter, flamed in the tiny flower- 


bed near the front door. Under the eaves there was 
a new nest, and so love and song were insured again to 
the quaint and memorable house. Here were the trees 
Hawthorne had watched in their winter pallor and their 
June freshness and color. The quiet was such as he 
would have delighted in, and, so far as human intru- 
sion is concerned, he might then have written a chapter 
in some new romance. | 

Before going to the Wayside, Hawthorne’s later 
dwelling, I took my way to the Sleepy Hollow Cem- 
etery to visit his grave. Save that it lacks the view of 
the Hudson which enriches the outlook at the Tarry- 
town Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, where Irving is buried, 
the Concord burial-place is quite as attractive in its 
diversified charms as its namesake on the Hudson. By 
the interposition of a visitor to the cemetery I was able 
to identify Emerson’s grave. No name is on the 

bowlder which is his monument. A few steps away, 
a low headstone, with HAWTHORNE as the single word 
graven on it, marks the romancer’s resting-place. 
Thoreau’s grave is just at hand, and the Alcotts are 
lying near by. Small marble headstones are placed at 
their graves, “L.M. A.” indicating where rests the 


writer who charmed a great company of children and 


~ 
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their elders as well. The aggregate cost of the grave- 
stones of these Concord writers and philosophers would 
scarcely pay for the carving on the elaborate monu- 
ment of more than one person who has devised a labor- 


saving machine or concocted a patent medicine. 


* * 
* 


I fell in with a venerable man, of infinite leisure, 
who volunteered to conduct me “across lots” to the 
Wayside. He took me bya way in which Hawthorne’s 
steps had often led the romancer, and after a little 
vigorous walking we came to a building about which 
no sign of life appeared, nor did any syllable of philo- 
sophic lore burden the air. Yet this vacant building 
was once the home of high thinking and some high- 
pitched utterances. Here tabernacled the Concord 
School of Philosophy when it was yet in the 
flesh. Now, like a closed volume, with covers be- 
coming dingy, the building is an object of a funereal 
sort of curiosity. If in the rafters had been concealed 
phonographs, what a host of whys, whences, and 
whithers would now come pouring out of the metallic 
mouths of these witnesses ! 

The Wayside pines, threugh which Hawthorne used 
to walk, his feet making a path which survived to tell 
of his thought-burdened passings to and fro, seemed 
to be busy with the same song as their contemporaries 
at the Old Manse. Upon them looked the study in the 
~ low tower of the house where Hawthorne retreated 
from the prosaic world into that wondrous region 
of romance where he loved to move and have 
a being. Ina part of the grounds is the exca- 
vation which was once the cellar of a house where 
dwelt long ago two maiden women. In their latter 
days they came to poverty,as my guide told me, 
and were “upon the town.” In those realistic times 
paupers were bidden off, the town being the seller, in 
effect, of these forlorn mortals. The sisters feared 
they would be separated when the bidding off came, and 
so the younger stood at the door on town- meeting day, 
and waited for a certain kind-hearted man to appear. 
She greeted him with tearful vehemence, and begged 
him to bid them off so they could live together ; for she 
knew this man would give them this privilege. When 
this philanthropist was over eighty years of age, he 
one day said to my informant : “ About the best thing 
I ever did was bidding off Polly and Betsy e 
This tale of woe must have impressed Hawthorne and 
made him grave deeper the lines which tell of the 
granitic side of New England character, as he thought 


of the harsh ways of earlier times. 


* * 


My guide told me that for years he had milk from 
Emerson’s fine cows, and he bore his testimony to the 
philosopher’s generosity. “ It was an old-fashioned quart 
measure he used, and I always got overmeasure at 
that.” Those who partake of the milk and honey of 
Emerson’s philosophy find his measure large and a 
generous amount thrown in. The feeling between Con- 
cord and Lexington is that of friendly rivalry in things 
patriotic. It began on the day when both towns did 
‘their best to make the British retreat a thorough suc- 
cess in its precipitancy. My guide lamented the fact, 
however, that while Lexington makes the 19th of April 
a great festivity each year, Concord does little in com- 

parison to renew the exultation of the day by appeals 
to eyeand ear. ‘“ They’re too mean here,” said he, im- 
patiently ; but I knew that his heart did not bear out 
this remark, and a moment later he was pointing exult- 
-antly to the town poorhouse, withits afflaent look, as a 
Specimen to show “ how well they do things in Con- 
cord.” 


It is to be taken for granted that one wishes to leave 
Concord. The railroad time-table recognizes this feel- 
ing, and as I sat waiting, for two hours, till a train 
should carry me to Boston, I had ample opportunity to 
digest my experience iu revisiting Concord after twenty 
years. The type of Concord philosophy which lands 


one in an abyss of substantives and qualifying words, or 


leads one into a sort of No-man’s region, shut in by a 
barbed-wire series of epigrams, does not attract me ; 
but the every-day philosophy which makes Concord 
streets clean, lawns trim, and typical New England 
thrift evidenced on every hand, is a sort of philosophy 
that ought to be ‘“‘catching.” One with whom I talked 
declared that Emerson was “ the smartest man in Con- 
cord,” and of Concord let me say that it is the cleanest 
and sweetest, and therefore the “smartest,” commu- 
_ hity in the “ village of the plain ” series. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 


THE QUESTION OF REVISION. 
| FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


ES will scarcely be claimed by any experienced 
observer that the membership of the General 
Assembly which began its sessions in Detroit on 
Thursday last is composed of the leading men of the 
denomination. The leaders had their turn last year 
when they went to Saratoga as the advocates or op- 
pouents of Revision. The present Assembly is by 
many regarded as anti-revision in its general senti- 
ment, but it was the request of the Revision Com- 
mittee that their work be sent down to the Presby- 
teries for consideration, with a view to getting their 
judgment on the proposed changes before the pres- 
entation of a final report. The revision question 
of 1891 was of comparatively minor importance on 
this account, and also from a more important 
reason. Revision is on the shelf because the mat- 
ter of Dr. Briggs has superseded it in the thoughts 
ef very many. All are alive to the fact that the 
issues of the next ten days are of unknown im- 
portance. No one knows at what moment the 
matter may be brought up, and while it can 
properly only come as action upon the report 
of the Standing Committee on Theological Sem- 
inaries, still it may be suddenly sprung upon 
the Assembly on motion of any one of all this 
multitude of commissioners. There is a sense of 
disquiet which has been apparent in the talk of 
members before the opening of the sessions, and 
which found expression not only in the opening 
and the closing sentences of the retiring Modera- 
tor’s sermon, but also in the speeches of nomination 
for the moderatorship. Just as at Saratoga a year 
ago, the prayer has been for the guidance and di- 
direction of the Holy Spirit. 

The first session of the one hundred and third 
General Assembly, in the Fort Street Presbyterian 
Church of Detroit, was opened by a sermon by the 


retiring Moderator, the Rev. William E. Moore, 


D.D., of Columbus, Ohio. Upon the platform were 
two ex Moderators, President Francis L. Patton, 
D.D., LL D., and the Rev. Joseph T. Smith, D.D., 
of Baltimore. The pastor of the church, the Rev. 
Wallace Radcliffe, D.D., aleo took part in the 
devotional services. The assemblage was in fit 
frame of mind to listen to the sermon of Dr. 
Moore upon the text John iii, 17, “For God sent 
his Son into the world, that the world through 
him might be saved,” and with the theme “The 
Parpose of God to Save this World through Jesus 
Christ.” Among other things the preacher said: 
“In our text [our Lord] declares the purpose of 
God with regard to men in society. . . . Now be- 
cause his redeemed are in the world and are a part 
of it, our Lord means to save the world of men, 
. « « He does not mean the earth on which we live, 
save that, as it shared in the curse of man’s sin, it 
shall share also in the blessings of his redemption. 


He does not mean the sum total of the human race. 


What he does mean is men in society, as having 
institutions, laws, customs, which make for their 
good or ill; as having governments and rulers; as 
sustaining to each other the varied relations of 
family, social, and business life, and as being in 
mutual interdependence. . . . 

‘There is no greater perversion of the Gospel, 
no sadder limitation of the love of God for the 
world, than that which conceives of it as limited to 
the eternal salvation of believers. To this concep- 
tion we owe priestly absolution, extreme unction, 
and the whole array of ritual grace. To this, also, 
we owe the voluntary delay of conversion and the 
popular idea of religion as a preparation for death.” 
The history of the Church confirms his purpose, 
and the instrumentalities which are to bé used are 
things in existence upon the earth and nowhere 
else; the family, the State, and the Church each 
acting in its own sphere. 

The sermon was listened to with profound atten- 
tion, and, though a long discourse, was by no means 
tedious. 

Following the example set last year, and with a 
desire for harmony, the Assembly again chose a 
Moderator by acclamation. ‘T'his is quite unusual, 
having occurred only three times since 1870. 
Upon motion of Dr. Charles A. Dickey, sec- 
onded by Dr. George D. Baker, both of Philadel- 

hia, Professor William Henry Green, D.D, of 
rinceton, was chosen to the responsible position. 
Some regarded the election as significant of the atti- 
tude and sentiment of the Assembly, and so it was 
to some extent; but that Professor Green has not 
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taken partisan advantage of his position is seen in 
the appointment of chairmen of the two committees 
which will have to deal with the overtures in the 
case of the proposed veto of Dr. Briggs, Dr. 
Moore having been placed in charge of the Com- 
mittee on Bills and Overtures, and Dr. Patton at 
the head of the Committee on Theological Semi- 
naries. 

The Committee on a Consensus Creed presented 
its report of progress and was continued with a 
view to the widening of the scope of its labors. 
The new monthly periodical, *The Church at 
Home and Abroad,” was presented to the Assembly 
by the Rev. Dr. McIntosh, with a plea for its 
wider circulation. He noted an increased interest 
in the “ minor” boards of the Church as a result 
of the presentation of their work in the magazine. 
In closing he paid a well-deserved tribute to Dr. 
Howard Crosby, the firm friend and supporter of 
the publication, from whom it also derived its 
name. 

While the Confession of Faith is undergoing the 
process of revision, the proof-texts are in the same 
condition. The Committee has now completed its 
labors and presented the result. The report to 
this effect, presented by Dr. Samuel T. Lowrie, 
asked for the continuance of the Committee in order 
that any slight alterations in their work which 
might be necessitated by the final results of Con- 
fessional revision may be made under the auspices 
of the same body of men. They express confi- 
dence in the conservative character of the work of 
revision by saying that “moat of the work done by 
this Committee is unaffected by the Revision of 
the Confession of Faith.” 

The method of future revision of the books which 
form the Constitution of the Church, the Confession, 
both Catechiems, the Directory of Worship, and 
the Book of Discipline. is now settled, having been 
adopted by a vote of 191 in the affirmative against 
27 all told, whether in the negative, uncertain or 
unwilling. The matter of deaconesses is still in 
doubt, so far as announcement is concerned, though 
the statement of Scriptural warrant for the order 
is undoubtedly stricken out. There is a good deal 
of misunderstanding in the matter, however. The 
overture on deaconesses was put in such shape 
that it was not competent for the Presbyteries to 
answer the two questions separately, so that an 
answer in the negative touching the matter of the 
Scriptural warrant for the order rendered null the 
affirmative vote on the question as to its establish- 
ment. ‘he whole question is therefore answered 
in the negative, and the Presbyterian Church will 
have to wait longer for the establishment of this 
new office. 

The Revision matter was disposed of in con- 
siderable haste at the morning session of Friday. 
The long report was read by the Chairman, though 
not much to the enlightenment of the Assembly. 
[A summary of the report will be found on page 
708.—Eps. C. U } 

The methods adopted by the Revision Committee 
in the prosecution of its labors, with a general view 
of the changes made, were set forth by Dr. William 
C. Roberts, the Chairman. Dr. Patton then took 
the floor, and made the only speech to which the 
Assembly wished to listen on the whole subject. 
That speech was significant. Originally anti- 
revision in his sentiment, Dr. Patton had come to 
the point where he agreed with some of the pro- 
posed changes con amore; with others he was satis- 
fied, though he did not regard them as necessary. 
He thinks that some are unnecessary and unwise 
in the form which the Committee has given them, 
while others are absolutely contrary to his wishand — 
judgment in any form. He further hopes that 
some of the changes will be carried through, while 
others ought to fail and he hopes will fail. The 
committee was harmonious, not unanimous, and 
they desire the advice and counsel of the Presby- 
teries before making a final report. The ministry 
are not to suppose that they are absolved from a 
very careful examination and criticism of the work 
of the Committee because of any supposed unani- 
mous recommendation on the part of the revisers, 
for their objections to the action proposed extend 
over @ wide area, and on some points are concen 
trated with much force of conviction. 

Tae motion of reference to the Presbyteries for 
report by the first of December was then put and 
carried unanimously. Thus ended the first of the 
great questions before the Assembly, and the anti- 
revision party made no show of its strength. The 
contest is now transferred to the Presbyteries, 
where it will rage for the next six months. | 

If the recommendations contained in the report 
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on unemployed ministers and vacant churches, made 
by Dr. Herrick Johnson, shall carry, the Presbyte- 
rian Church will return once more to its theory, 
and put into practice the episcopal authority which 
should be exercised by the Presbyteries. It is 
proposed to have a series of committees, correspond- 
ing to the Presbyteries, Synods, and General As- 
sembly, which shall have oversight of the whole 
affair. Ministers are to be assigned to vacant 
churches, and are to be paid out of special funds. 
Any minister or church which shall refuse to accept 
the proposed situation is to be reported to the 
Assembly, though the proposal to print their names 
in the permanent records has not been accepted by 
the committee. On account of some changes just 
made in the Form of Government it became neces- 
sary to defer the final presentation of the report 
read by Dr. Johnson. 

There was no apparent reason for the proposal 
of Dr. John J. Francis, of Cincinnati, for a specified 
time and regular order for the presentation of the 
question as to the veto of professorial appointments 
in the seminaries. There is considerable objection 
to the scheme of an iron-clad rule regulating the 
matter, and it is doubtful whether it will carry. 

It will be of interest to many to know that there 
is now an authorized text of the Constitution of the 
Church, prepared by a committee from the text of 
the editio princeps of 1789 and from the first edi- 
tion containing the proof-texts, that of 1797. Such 
is the case, and very adroitly it was made the stand- 
ard edition, which is henceforth incapable of change 
except upon the application of the rules for amend- 
ment just adopted by the Presbyteries. To thesur- 
prise of many, this measure went through without 
debate and without having been subjected to the 
scrutiny of the Assembly. The changes as read by 
Dr. Roberts, the Stated Clerk, did not convey any 
very intelligible meaning to most of the commission- 
ers, but they took the new book on faith. 

The main interest of the session of Friday after- 
noon centered upon the report of the Church Unity 
Committee, Dr. JosephT. Smith, of Baltimore,Chair- 
man. Against the effort to join the Presbyterian 
Church to the Episcopal Church, as it was styled, 
Dr. George P. Hayr, of Kansas City, protested very 
vigorously. He found a ready supporter in George 
Junkin, of Philadelphia, who desired that the Com- 
mittee should ask the Episcopal committee whether 
they “ propose to regard us as a Church of Christ.” 
Bat these unbrotherly sentiments were not sustained 
by most of the speakers. A motion to continue the 
labors of the Committee with a view to confedera- 
tion with all other denominations and to drop nege- 
tiations for organic union with the Episcopal Church 
was made, but was so mixed up by the introduction 
of amendments and changes that when the vote 
was taken the result showed a lack of understand- 
ing on the part of the commissioners. The action 
was promptly reconsidered and the formulation of 
a plain motion handed over to a special committee. 

The prospect of a contest over the management 
and conduct of the publishing business of the 
Church was introduced when Judge Hand, of 
Scranton, read a report from the committee ap- 
pointed last year at Saratoga, which was to com- 
pose existing differences and to bring peace upon 
the scene. ‘The whole matter was deferred till this 
week, when this report and the statement of the 
committee which reported a year ago will be con- 
sidered. The latter committee reported certain 
abuses and wasteful methods a year ago, which 
were not acknowledged by the Board of Publica- 
tion. The question thus comes up again, and will 
call forth a good deal of discussion. 

The address by the representative of the Evan- 
gelical Church of Italy, Pastor Luigi Angelini, 
was made with great vigor and showed a very 
perfect acquaintance with the English language. 
He reported a Church Presbyterian in polity and 
doctrine, having one hundred and four preaching 
places, thirty churches, and seventy-four out-stations, 
and a theological seminary “ where Arminianism 
is not taught.” 

The only other significant event of Saturday was 
the report of the Committee on Bills and Overtures 
recommending the reference of all overtures bear- 
ing on the matter of Dr. Briggs to the Committee 
on Theological Seminaries. These matters consist 
of sixty-eight special overtures on the general sub- 
ject of theological instruction, one on the teaching 
‘in Union Seminary from the Presbytery of Platte, 
one on the agreement of 1870 with reference to 
the appointment of professors in the theological 
seminaries from the Presbytery of Washington, 
and, finally, one from the Presbytery of Athens 
on the destructive higher criticism. C. R. G. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND 
CORRECTION. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


ai UEEN’S weather ” is what Miss Clara Bar- 
ton called the perfect weather that greeted 
the delegates to the National Conference of 

Charities and Correction in Indianapolis. ‘“‘ Presi- 
dent’s”’ weather might have been more appropriate 
to the city where the meeting was held, especially 
as President Harrison was there for an hour that 
week; but, whether royal or republican, it left noth- 
ing to be desired. Nor was the weather the only 
satisfactory thing. The reception was cordial, the 
meetings well attended, and the character of the 
papers and discussions noble and stimulating. The 
sessions were held in Plymouth Church, whose 
able pastor, Oscar C. McCulloch, was the President 
of the Conference. 3 

The Conference held fifteen sessions, besides 
various sectional meetings in the intervals between 
the main gatherings. It seems but a span since 
the various subjects brought up for discussion were 
before the Baltimore Conference, but though many 
ideas of a year ago were necessarily repeated, they 
took new form and reached a new audience. The 
President of the Baltimore Conference, Dr. A. G. 
Byers; of Ohio, has passed away within the year, 
and one of the most interesting sessions in Indian- 
apolis was devoted to his memory, in which a 
beautiful memorial was read by his long-time 
friend, the Rev. Fred. H. Wines, of Illinois. 

Indoor and outdoor relief, the comparative mer- 
its of the two, aroused a good deal of discussion, 
@ paper prepared by Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell 
taking one horn of the dilemma and one by I. P. 
Wright, of Minnesota, the other. The examples 
of Brooklyn and Buffalo were of course held up as 
worthy of imitation for the wise way in which they 
have handled this difficult subject, but few con- 
verts seemed tobemade. There must be a broader 
and deeper education of the public before the best 
ways of administering relief will be generally 
accepted. 


On the Care of the Insane two admirable papers 


were read, one by Dr. W. B. Fletcher, of Indian- 
apolis, and one by Dr. Richard Dewey, of Kan- 
kakee. These were followed by a brisk discussion 
in which inevitably the Wisconsin method came to 
the front. This method, which takes the chronic 
insane out of the great hospitals and asylums and 
scatters them in small institutions, built and man- 
aged by counties, under the supervision of the 
State, demands stronger adherence every year in 
Wisconsin and wins more admirers the better 
it is known, though there are many who prefer 
the cottage system, where all classes of these un- 
happy folk are gathered in isolated buildings 
under the wing of one central administrative 
building. An excellent argument in favor of the 
Wisconsin system is that none of the patients 
who are removed to the peace and quiet of the 
country, in groups of one hundred, ever ask to go 
back to the great State hospitals. Another favor- 
able thing is that the hospitals are not over- 
crowded. With older States so cramped and 
pressed for accommodations that scores if not hun- 
dreds are compelled to sleep on the floor of such 
institutions as the asylums in Massachusetts, it is a 
relief to know that Wisconsin could at any time 
provide for one hundred more patients than she 
is caring for. The boarding out of the chronic 
insane in private families was heartily commended. 
It is a reform that is evidently spreading. Mr. 
F. B. Sanborn reported on the admirable success 
of this method in Scotland, where he had recently 
visited such boarders. He also gave an account of 
the unique colony of insane at Gheel, Belgium, the 
best account of which ever published in this coun- 
try is in-W. P. Letchworth’s book “ The Insane in 
Foreign Countries.” 

While the older men talk and write of the insane 
and the dreary work of reformation, the young, 
fresh life of the Conference springs to the work of 

revention. The Chairman of the committee on 
‘The Child Problem in Cities” was John H. 
Finley, whose manly face is indicative of youth 
not far behind. Last year he seemed the youngest 
there, though one forgot that fact when he spoke. 
After his paper came one on “ The Care of Delin- 
quent Children” by Homer Folks, of Philadelphia. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Finley and Mr. Folks had 


never met till they appeared on the platform to- 


gether. Each knew of the other’s serious and suc- 
cessful work. and each thought the other a middle- 
aged man. When they met and each looked into 
an almost boyish face it was amusing. That was 
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one of the most hopeful things about this meeting 
—that a younger set of men and women were in at- 
tendance, taking an active part and creating inter- 
est and enthusiasm by their presence and words. 
The vacant places made by the veterans as they 
fall will be made good by those eager to carry on 
helpful schemes and even better fitted by education 
to do this work than were those who, one by one, 
are laying the burdens down. The experiment 
reported by Mr. Folks of placing delinquent chil- 
dren in families instead of sending them to reform 
schools showed surprising results. The work has 
not yet been followed long enough to show just 
what may be done, but it seems full of promise. 
Pennsylvania has a happy faculty of finding homes 

for its dependent children, and if it can discover a 
good method of providing for juvenile delinquents | 
it will surely be followed in States where doors are 
as freely opened to those not of one’s kith and kin. 

An eminently practical paper was on “ Hospital 
Cleanliness,” by Dr. Hart C. Wyman, of Detroit. 
It made one feel that dirt is omnipresent as well as 
invisible, in spite of all precautions. The bath- 
ing arrangements proposed were after the fashion 
of those in Oriental countries, where a concrete 
floor sloping on the side to a drain carries off the 
water that is poured over the person. Bath-tubs 
Dr. Wyman would relegate to oblivion, so far as 
hospitals are concerned. The discussion of this 
paper showed that people are only just waking up 
to a consciousness of what genuine cleanliness is, 
and that life and purity are twin sisters. 

Of course, charity organization came in for a 
proper share of attention. The Chairman of this 
committee was Miss Hannah M. Todd, of Lynn, 
Mass., 2 woman whose grace of form and feature 
made a charming accompaniment to her rich, clear 
voice, both enhancing the interest of her good 
report. The fashion of the Conference of calling 


the Chairman of each committee to preside during __ 


the session when his special subject is under con- 
sideration frees the permanent Chairman from over- 
work, and gives the audience an opportunity to 
become acquainted with its leaders. No distinc- 
tion of sex is thought of, and men or women pre- 
side as it chances. Ability to do the work is the 
only consideration. 

Two valuable papers on prison work, by Profes- 
sor Charles A. Collin and Charlton T. Lewis, 
LL.D., were read in the absence of those gentle- 
men. It would seem as though nothing new 
under the sun could be said on this subject, but 
ideas grow and bear fruit perennially, and it is 
hoped this fruit will be for the healing of the 
nations. 

The sprightliest debate of the week followed two 
papers on Immigration—a running fire of sixteen 
five-minute speeches in which there was not one 
allusion to the impossibility of saying what one 
wants to in so brief a space of time. Some of 
these miniature addresses were really brilliant. 
Others were what the secular reporter would call 
“gush,” but the general effect was of a good brisk 
thunderstorm that cools the air and leaves the 
atmosphere purer and better. If the things de- 
manded by the most strenuous could be carried out 
there would be no more paupers, criminals, and 
lunatics landed in our ports, while there would still 
be a welcome for honest and industrious men and 
women who intend to become American citizens 
and help build up this great Republic. There was 
one class, however, who seemed utterly undesired, 
if one might judge by the applause that greeted 
every suggestion to shut the door in their faces, 
and those are the “seventy centsaday” men. An 
allusion to the masgacre of the Italians by a Knight 
of Labor who spoke of the execution of the victims 
as a proper thing was promptly answered by hisses. 
Though the delegates were ready to keep that type 
of men away from our shores, they were by no 
means ready to justify the mad crowd that took 
vengeance into its own hands in New Orleans. 

The next conference will be held in Denver, Col., 
in June, 1892. The Rev. Myron W. Reed, the 
President of the new Colorado State Board of 
Charities, will be the presiding officer. His Aaron 


and Hur will hold up his hands with strength and 


cheerfulness, and one is quite safe in predicting an 
excellent meeting. But the spirit cannot be better 
than that of the one which has just closed, and, no 
matter how careful their preparations, nothing can 
ever exceed the gracious hospitality of the men 
and women of Indianapolis, and the unbounded 
kindness and executive ability of President McCul- 
loch and his many assistants, notably thore of the 
Secretary of the State Board of Charities and his 
winsome daughter. _ I. C. B. 
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A FAMILY PAPER. 


The Negro Question 


THREE VIEWS FROM REPRESENTATIVE WRITERS, 
NORTH AND SOUTH 


our readers full reports of the proceedings. In view of the special interest just now attend- 


N EXT week the second annual Lake Mohonk Negro Conference will be held, and we shall give 


ing the discussion of the various phases of the problems of educating the negro race and of 
making it self-dependent and self-helpful, we have obtained the following expressions of 


opinion as to the true, practical answers to those problems. 


One is from a progressive Southern jour- 


nalist ; one from a Southern lady who has had special opportunities for observing the conditions of the 
problem ; the third from a Northern writer and minister, the editor of the “Christian Register,” who 
has long studied the subject and whose opinions are drawn from a close personal knowledge obtained by 


travel and observation in the South. 


I.-WHAT TO DO -FOR THE NEGRO. 


By THE Rev. SAmvuEL J. BARROWS, 
Editor Christian Register. 


In a few days, through the gracious hospitalit 
of Mr. A. K. Smiley, the Mohonk Negro Confer- 
ence will meet. 
interest in these meetings: first, What is the colored 
man doing for himself? second, What can we do for 
him? In an article prepared for the “ Atlantic 
Monthly ” for June I have tried to show in a gen- 
eral way what the Southern negro is doing for 
himself ; there remains the other practical question, 
What can we do for him? | 

Let us be careful that we use the right preposi- 
tion. Ever since the war the question has been 
periodically raised by political theorists, ‘‘ What 
shall we do with the negro,” under an impression 
that he must be done away with in some manner. 
Colonization schemes have been started under the 
supposition that a certain homing instinct might 
induce the negro to go back to Liberia; but the 
colored man had already accepted a previous invi- 
tation from the Southern people to settle in this 
country, and has never had any idea of turning his 
back upon it; no more than the Jews have of go- 
ing to Palestine. We might as well hold meetings 
and pass resolutions and devise schemes to induce 
the English sparrow to go back to England. The 
colored man and the bird have both become 
Americanized, and both have built their nests in 
this country. A new generation of Afric-Ameri- 
cans has been born in freedom. This country is 
the only one that, experimentally, they know any- 
thing about. They are as much natives as the 
whites themselves. They would not sell their birth- 
right for any mess of African pottage. The negro 
is here to stay. The white man needs the negro 
as much as he needs the white man. : 

Equally impracticable is the idea of herding the 
colored people together in a Black State, as we tried 


to herd the Indians together in the Indian Terri-- 


tory. Wherever the negro lives in the South he is 
taking root, and you could no more uproot him 
than you could uproot the live oaks and crowd them 
into Alabama. The better class of Southern 
whites understand this just as well as the negro. 
We may as well dismiss at once the assumption 
that the negro is to be done away with, or to be 
“done for” in the sense of eliminating him as a 
factor in the future of the South. The practical 
question is, “‘ What can we do to contribute to his 
development ?” 

Twenty-six years ago, as I saw the thousands of 
ex-slaves at the close of the war, the question 


“What to do for them” was to be immediately 


answered with bread and butter, clothes, shelter, 
and primary schools. The Freedman’s Bureau 
was necessary to give the ex-slave an outfit. To- 
day the question has assumed a different aspect. 
The Freedman’s Bureau has served its day and 
gone. Instead of taking our cast-off clothing, the 
colored man has learned to earn it for himself. 
He is raising and buying his own food and his own 
school-books, and is building schools and churches. 
The problem is no longer an eleemosynary one. In 
trying to help the negro wisely there are some 
negative injunctions that ought to be heeded. Do 
not stand in his way. Give him a chance to use 
the freedom he has. 

1. Do not pauperize him. The self-respect that 
is growing among the colored people is for them 
one of the most valuable elements of character. 
It could not be developed under servitude ; it is 
growing under freedom. Anything that tends to 
check this does more harm than good. 

2. Do not surfeit him with legislation. An in- 
telligent colored man lately said, “This question 
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cannot be settled at Washington.” We can no 
more settle the problem, so called, at the Federal 
Capital than we could settle the question of the 
temperature, productivity, and healthfulness of the 
Southern zone by Congressional resolutions. The 
weather bureau may report atmospheric influences, 
but it cannot control them. The negro has now 
that which he most needed: his freedom. He is 
free to develop his own characteristics, and his de- 
velopment will do more for him and for the coun- 
try than anything else. Self-respecting and self- 


helpful negroes do not ask to be tied to the apron- 


string of any political party. The negro has 
already been used too much as a political football. 
He can never reach the goal in this way. 

3. Do not continually remind him of his griev- 
ances. The demagogues in the South like to re- 
mind the negro that he was a slave, and of the 
wrongs and grievances that grew out of his bondage. 
An intelligent negro said to me that his people got 
along pretty well until some one came round about 
election time and stirred them up. An ex-slave 
said that he “got worked up a good deal” when he 
looked back to the old slavery days, but when he 
looked forward to the future and saw how the 
young people were coming up it made his heart 
glad. It is the forward, not the backward, look 
which the negro needs to take. Nothing is to be 
gained by rakiug up the nearly extinct fires of old 
issues. The debt which the white man owed to 
the negro has not been paid; but, though he got no 
wages in slavery, the negro got a good many things 
which the white man did not know he was getting. 
The slave-owner failed to mention him in his will, 
but he nevertheless left to him unconsciously a good 
deal of his estate—some part of his heritage of civ- 
ilization, a knowledge of the English language, and 
a good deal of invaluable practice in the use of the 
hoe. I am not at all indifferent to the inestimable 
privileges of the ballot; but I venture to say that 
in the next twenty years the hoe is going to do 
more ior the negro than the ballot. It is less im- 
portant now that he should choose some one to 
represent him than that he should properly repre- 
sent himself ; less important that he should scratch 
election tickets than that he should learn to scratch 
the soil of the Black Belt. 

But, on the other hand, the negro need not be 
surrendered wholly to the laissez faire doctrine. 
There are positive agencies and influences which 
may affect his development. On the whole, I 
think there are no better general recommendations 
for the negro than were made at the last Mohonk 
Negro Conference : 

1. Industrial Education. We need not exclude 
from Latin and Greek those who want to take them, 
but the most essential thing to the great majority 
of colored people is industrial training. Twenty- 
four years ago in Washington a number of us 
organized an “ industrial school.” The word in- 
dustrial was a dream, but it has seen its fulfillment 
in Hampton, Tuskegee, Clarke University, and 
Atlanta. Nearly all trades in the South are now open 
tothe negro. What he needs is preparation to enter 
them. In some of the so-called universities and 
colleges of the South the industrial departments are 
very inadequate, in others they are only nominal, 
but they show which way education is tending. 

2. Postal Savings Banks. Nothing recommended 
at the Mohonk Conference is more important than 
this. The colored man staggers under the weight 
of the mortgage system. It is of no use to pass laws 
against excessive usury. The only effectiveremedy 
lies in teaching him habits of thrift—how to save 
his money, how to keep out of debt. I have seen 
many individual cases of men who have broken 
away from the bondage of the mortgage system 
and bought their own farms. Their testimony has 
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convinced me that others might do just as well if 
they were taught how. A postal savings bank 
would be a great educator. Thousands of dollars 
in the aggregate slip through the hands of the 
colored people every year because they have not 
learned how to hold them. A good deal is spent, 
too, on unprofitable amusement. A postal savings 
bank would teach them how many pennies make a 
dollar, and how many dollars will buy a home. In 
some sections of the country the colored people 
have begun to avail themselves of building associ- 
ations. They need still more training in co- 
operation. 

3. Support the Higher Educational Schools. I 
am convinced that the way we may most effectively 
help in the matter of education, apart from all 
Federal aid, is to increase the endowment efficiency 


of the higher educational schools. There is but 


little need, unless in exceptional cases, of establish- 
ing and supporting primary schools. The school 
year, to be sure, in the Black Belt is short. The 
State funds and school appropriations must be sup- 
plemented by private collections among the colored 
people. They are making immense sacrifices to 
do this and to send their children to school. But 
such higher institutions as I have named must 
depend largely, like Harvard College and other 
Northern institutions, on private generosity. Har- 
vard College has received but a small proportion of 
money from the State compared with that which 
has come from gifts of its public-spirited friends. 
The great service which Hampton has performed 
at the South is not merely that it has educated 


.80 many pupils in so many years, but that it has 


sent forth a great body of teachers whose influence 
has been felt all through the primary schools. 
Tuskegee is doing just this same thing for the 
State of Alabama. Everywhere through the 
State I saw teachers from that institnte who were 
molding the life of the people. Work from the 
top down, especially through those institutions 
which are training colored teachers for their re- 
sponsible mission. The insuperable value of these 
and similar institutions is that they teach the 
colored man more than anything else how he may 
help himself. This is the most important lesson 
for him to learn. 


IIl.—THE SOUTHERN VIEW. 


By CHANDLER Harris, 
Editor Atlanta Constitution. 


I am asked by The Christian Union to deseribe 
what method, neither unlawful nor unjust, can be 
taken “‘ to secure the Nation against the perils of 
ignorant suffrage, perils which threaten it in some 
cities of the North scarcely less than in the Black 
Belt of the South.” 

The subject is too large and too important to be 
treated definitely in the space to which I[ am limited. 
It involves, so far as the pressure on the South is 
concerned, the question that is known as the negro 
problem, and this, in turn, involves a variety of 
questions of more or less importance. Some time 
ago Mr Edward Atkinson, a gifted and prolific 
publicist, undertook to settle the negro problem in 
the columns of the Atlanta “ Constitution.’ He 
had not proceeded far before he was glad to drop 
the subject; and, indeed, it is a matter not easy to 
handle, for there is something more in the negro 
problem than the perils of ignorant suffrage. 

And yet, how simple it would be if the _politi- 
cians were patriotic and sincere! How simple it 
would be if the controlling element at the North 
could be brought to believe in the sincerity and 
patriotism of the controlling element at the South! 
For it should be said here that all the irritation 
and friction and danger of what is known as the 
negro problem lies in the partisan and political 
pressare that is brought to bear by those who are 
interested in keeping the sectional prejudices of the 
North at white heat. In every Congress since the 
war there has been some pretended political move- 
ment in behalf of the negro—some attempt to com- 
pel the Southern whites, by various schemes of 
Federal invasion, to take up the negro problem, 
unravel it, and remedy it at once. Thus the negroes 
have been deluded into believing that the Govern- 
ment is something more than it really is, and the 
Southern whites have been irritated, fretted, and, 
in some instances, driven into an unsympathetic 
attitude. Allthis has been very bad for the negro, 
for the remedy he is seeking is not to be found in 
partisan politics. The Democrats, as a party, 
could succeed in providing it no better than the 
Republicans have succeeded. This, I think, ought 
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to be clear to any reasonable man whose interest 
in the negro is above politics. 

The core of the whole matter, to put it briefly 
and simply, is this: The future of the negro in the 
South depends on the sympathy and friendly assist- 
ance of the white people of the South. Whatever 
tends to alienate these—as, for instance, the sec- 
tional policy of the Republican party—is bad for 
the negro. 

I am aware of the fact that Mr. Cable is in 
favor of agitation in this matter, and that he has 
written some very entertaining essays on the sub- 
ject. For this he has been called a traitor by some 
of my hot-headed and impulsive editorial friends ; 
but he is not a traitor. He is a sentimentalist and 
aromancer. The combination is a happy one in 
the field of fictive art, as Mr. Cable himself has 
demonstrated in some of his exquisite stories; but 
it will not fit so practical an affair as the negro 
question. There is no such sensitive and suffering 
race in the South as that described by Mr. Cable 
in his essays. There are individuals who will an- 
swer his description, but these individuals owe all 
their troubles and vexations to the reaction that 
follows a partiean ¢ffort to settle the negro question, 
and to the very agitation which Mr. Cable is the 
advocate of. 

Almost every privilege the negroes enjoy in the 
South has been gained in the interludes of peace 
and good feeling that fall between the partisan and 
sectional crusades of the Republicans ; and every 
advance the race has made in any direction has 
been under the auspices of Democratic State gov- 
ernments. Yet it must not be thought that I am 
writing from a partisan standpoint. I am only 
trying. hurriedly and briefly, to emphasize the fact 
that the Southern people, left to themselves, will do 
more for the negro in every way than when threat- 
ened with the stress and pressure of Federal inter- 
ference. Tnis fact ought to be brought home to 
every real friend of the negro at the North. 

Oue of the remedies for ignorant suffrage at the 
South, therefore, is for the people to take the whole 
negro question out of partisan politics and keep it 
out. What is to prevent this? Is it the fact that 
the white people of the South are solidly arrayed 
against the Southern policy of the Republican party ? 
If so, it is a very unimportant fact indeed, for if 
any thoughtful Northern man will take the trouble 
to investigate the situation, he will discover that the 
solidity of the South bears no definite relation to 
partisan politics. It is the solidity, not of Demo- 
crats, but of white men, and the real issue is 
whether the negro race or the Anglo-Saxon race 
shall rule. Oa ordinary party issues there is a 
great difference of opinion among the white people 
of the South. But the very pressure to which I 
have alluded—the continuous and unremitting 
efforts of the Republican sectionalists to bring the 
South under the domination of a suffrage that is 
something worse than ignorant—has obliterated 
these differences, and thus we have here what is 
known among the superficial editors as the solid 
Democratic party of the South. 

Take my own case as an example. In a mild 
way I ain a protectionist; the Whig traditions, 
which are not even memories, are strong in me; 
but under the pressure of a sectional party’ at 
the North, what do they amount to? So it is, 
I suppose, with thousands. The race issue is 
vastly more important than the mere political 
questions. 

What is ignorant suffrage? We have in the 
South hundreds of white men who are uneducated 
—who cannot read or write—and yet they cannot 
be described as ignorant, nor is their suffrage 
ignorant suffrage. They understand and appre- 
ciate the institutions under which they live. They 
are patriots to the core, and, in their bumble 
sphere, they are good and useful citizens. On the 
other hand, there are in the South thousands of edu- 
cated negroes who have no more real knowledge of 
the responsibilities of citizenship than their ances- 
tors had. It seems to me that the people of the 
North, and a great many people at the South, in- 
sist so strenuously on the forms and formalities of 
education that they miss the substance of it. Mr. 


Hayes, with some knowledge of the situation, al- 


luded to this tendency in a speech he made at an 
educational gathering somewhere in the North last 
summer. He warned his hearers that mere book- 


learning did not constitute an education, and that a 
knowledge and an appreciation of the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship were not to be gained 
by learning to read and write. 

The points I wish to emphasize are these—that 
the negro problem, being a racial one, strikes 
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deeper than the difficulties of ignorant suffrage, 
and is more important; that it is a matter to be 
handled with extreme delicacy and caution; that 
the conservative people of the North should call a 
halt to the sectional effort to turn the ignorance of 
the negro to party advantage; that the adjastment 
of this question should be left to the wisdom and 
statesmanship of the whole country ; and, above all 
things, that both North and South should exercise 
patience. The uegro is improving—there can be no 
doubt of that. He is improving in spite of the 
efforts of the sectionalists to stir up race prejudices. 
He is accumulating property. He is slowly adjast- 
ing himself to the forms, conditions, and demands 
of his new career. There is no trouble whatever 
between him and his white neighbors that does not 
grow out of outside pressure and agitation. Why 
cannot the real friends of the negro be as patient 
as the negro himself, and permit him, with the aid 
and sympathy of those who know him best, to work 
out his own salvation ? 


III.—-IGNORANCE THE GREATEST DRAWBACK. 
By Mrs M. Gorpon Pryor RIcE. 


Practical work for the negro has, unquestionably, 
been rendered less effective by the excessive 
discussion and dissection of his race-peculiarities. 
His friends have been reluctant to admit his faults, 
and have thus sometimes failed to work for him on 
the best lines. Sincere and noble men and women, 
coming from the Northern States to devote their 
lives to his elevation, too often take an attitude 
almost fatal to their own success. It is asif a 
physician should refuse to make a correct diagnosis 
of tbe disease he undertakes to cure. When we of 
the South venture to state such facts as Professor 
Booker has described we encounter too often painful 
and humiliating suspicion. The “Race Question ” 
has been made doubly difficult because, in dis- 
cussing it, North and South instinctively assume 
a hostile instead of a sympathetic attitude. We 
begin, however, to see the dawn of better things. 
I believe the Christian hearts of this great nation 
need only to know each other in order to work 
harmoniously for the elevation of this race, which 
God, in his providence, has given to our care. 

Mr. Rice and I are Southern people, with a life- 
long experience of the negroes’ idiosyncrasies, and 
with the additional insight given by years of educa- 
tional and religious work among them. We bear 
glad testimony to their many virtues; to their ami- 
ability, their generosity, their comparative freedom 
from violence and crime. Without doubt, their 
most lamentable trait, as we know them in the 
South, is the persistent divorce of religion from 
character. Their Christianity is such a mysterious, 
emotional thing that it seems almost impossible to 
elevate them through it. Their test of conversion 
is an abnormal, paroxysmal experience, after which 
they have “ got religion,” and no sin is laid to their 
charge. ‘She gwine be forgiven fo’ she die; she 
done got religion once,” qaoth a sable mother in 
Israel concerning a former bright convert who has 
ever since been a gross and shameless sinner. Im- 
morality is the sin, an immorality so open and so 
universal that it is an anguish to rear one’s children 
in the midst of it. In a neighboring church of 
about three hundred members there is not a single 
family free from scandal. But, whatever the sin— 
immorality, theft, or any other—it does not in the 
smallest degree interfere with the fervor of the 
religious life. Even a murderer has been known 
to conduct a Sunday-school with great zeal and 
unction for months after his undiscovered crime. 

It is evident that these people need above all 
else to be taught that “character is the only pro- 
fession of religion which is of the smallest value.” 
Nothing is more delightful to them than to hear of 
the atonement, of justification by faith, of the 
proper mode of baptism, or of any abstract doc- 
trine. Nothing is easier than to rouse among them 
a great, enthusiastic revival; during which, for 
weeks at a time, every night is spent in meetings of 
wild excitement, and which numbers its conversions 
by hundreds. But such effects are worse than use- 
less upon those who need to have religious truth 
“depolarized,” as Dr. Holmes says; who need to 
be taught that “giving the heart to Christ” and 
“following Jesus” are phrases that mean nothing 
at all unless they mean obedience to his commands 
and imitation of his character. Christ as a Teacher 
and a Leader is their need. They have so perverted 
the idea of Christ as a Saviour that it hinders 
rather than helps their moral life. 

It seems to us who know the daily life of the 
negroes that two things are essential to their sal- 
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vation from the practical antinomianism into which 
they have fallen : 

1. We should hold them to the moral standards 
we recognize as necessary for ourselves. The Rey, - 
A. D. Mayo truly says that the greatest sin against 
the negro of which the South has ever been guilty 
is a large and easy tolerance in him of vices for 
which society ostracizes a white man. We employ 
in our households, and admit to positions of intimate 
association, those from whom we would turn with 
loathing were they of our own color. The negro 
has been quick to appreciate our readiness to con- 
done in him the lowest vices; and I fear we are 
in no small measure responsible for the fact that 
he refuses to adopt our ethical standards. A few 
days ago a good colored woman told me of her 
attempt to convince a young relative of the moral 
degradation of her life. ‘ Huh!” was the prompt 
and contemptuous reply, “de white folks hires me, 
an’ thinks as much o’ me as dey does o’ you!” 

2. A healthy moral public opinion must be 
created among the negroes themselves. At pres- 
ent the older people uphold and defend the younger 
in all their transgressions. The grossest sins affect 
neither their religious nor their social standing. 
Their ‘preachers cannot, or dare not, preach the 
ethics of Christianity. Professor Booker is right 
in his ideas of the training these preachers need in 
order to make them effective workers for right- 
eousness. Uatil the preachers and teachers are 
themselves so taught that they make every ser- 
mon and every lesson tell upon character, their 
inflaence is positively hurtful to their people. 

We have found no measure so potent for good 
among the negroes around us as to take one and 
another of the young people from their polluted 
homes, and to send them ia o the pure atmosphere 


-of the Christian boarding-schools beneficently 


established throughout the South. These boys and 
girls return to their families with changed ideas of 
religion and higher standards of life. In them is 
our great hope of changing, slowly, perhaps, but 
surely, the “climate of opinion ” of their race. 

Of all forms of missionary work, we of the South 
should feel this work for the negroes most bindin 
upon us. We have not to seek our field; it is a 
our doors. We have not to overcome the diffi- 
culties of a new language, of foreign customs, of 
an alien race. Here are minds with which from 
our infancy we have been in touch. Here is a 
people whom we understand even better than their 
Northern friends can possiblydo. Every farmer in 


his field, every housewife in her kitchen, has a God- 


given opportunity to teach the realities of religion. 
Amid the many perplexing voices that fill the 
air on the subject of the “ Race Problem,” among 
all the differences of opinion as to the negro’s 
capacity, possibilities, and ultimate destiny, duty 
and self interest alike point out one plain path to 
us of the South. We must enlighten and lift up 
the negro, or, inevitably, he will drag us down. 


A STORY OF PROSPECT MEETIN’- 
HOUSE. 


IN THREE PARTS.-—III. 
By Mary A. Bacon. 


STEADY, if slow, improvement has marked 
the condition of what are called the middle 
and lower classes in the South since the war. The 
little community settled around Prospect Church — 
(for it came to be oftener that than Meetin’-house ) 
was not an exception to the rule. As usual, the 
younger element wa: going forward, and, as usual, 
affection and iuterest were drawing their elders 
after them. Mothers glowed with admiration over 
their daughters’ success in imitating the new styles 
caught from an occasional visit of a town cousin or 
the few copies of the * Bazar” or the “ Delinea- 
tor’ that were the common property of the neigh- 
borhood; and fathers fenced eff obediently the 
front yard for flower-beds, and felt a sort of awe of 
the new varieties of vines that climbed over the 
piazzas, which, with other innovations, appeared in 
one home only to be copied, with improvements, in 
another. The divine discontent which makes every 
new generatiqn unsatisfied with the achievements 
of the old met its answer in opportunities which 
came no one knew exactly how. 

But, whatever other changes came about, the 
people demanded but few in their modes of 
worship. The piety of their fathers’ days was hold 
in reverent remembrance, and the methods they 
used were believed to be still the most effective. 
Tae circuit preacher found nothing to take the 
place of the fervent exhortation, the mourners’ 
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seat, the public confession of the penitent, and the 
unchecked joy of the believer. oct 

Six years after the new church had been built, 
Prospect was in the midst of the greatest revival 
that it had known since the old days of Methodist 
- triumphs. “ Laying by ” time had come ; that is, 
the corn crop was nearly made and the cotton had 
been worked over for the last time, and the leisure 
- geason in July was devoted to this, the one exciting 
event of the year. Day and night the people 
gathered at the church; but now the usual social 
half-hour under the oak tree before service was not 
devoted to the discussion of weather or crops. 
One or two men, more fluent in speech than the 
rest, went impressively over the strong points of 
the last sermon, and were listened to in respectful 
silence broken by an oecasional sigh of approval. 
Inside, the women, less shy of personal topics, 
talked in murmured tones of who had or had not 
been to the altar, and of certain ones who had 
“experienced a change.” 

The preacher was a man of fervent piety as well 
as of a strongly emotional nature. Such of his 
hearers as were of a similar temperament responded 
easily to his appeals, and the less impressionable 
found the prevailing influence too strong to be 
resisted. Under the strange power of the old 
revival tunes, many of which have never found 
their way into print, men and women bowed at the 
altar, and guileless hearts of children reached 
yearningly out after some uncomprehended good. 

Uncle Billy’s cup. of joy overflowed. He sat 
during the sermons in rapt attention, though he 
was listening to doctrines which he must have 
heard with but little variation a thousand times 
before. Sacred song, as it always did, unloosed 
the flood.tide of his emotions, which found relief 
in prayers that seemed to pass beyond the compass 
of the little church that held his bodily presence, 
into tabernacles of the Unseen. 

So general was the influence of the meeting 
that the few who remained apparently unmoved 
became objects of wonder or of pity, and of well- 
meant if sometimes ill-directed rebuke. Among 
these was Odessa Hargrove. She was present at 
every service, sitting with the other young people 
and joining with her very sweet voice in most of 
the songs. The picture of respectful attention, no 
melting invitation nor stern rebuke brought tears 
to her clear blue eyes or disturbed the quiet com- 
posure of her manner. Why did she come s0 
regularly if she were not interested? The preacher 
asked himself the question, but she gave him no 
opportunity to ask it of her. It perplexed his 
theology that a woman with a face so pure, in the 
innocence of its youth, a manner so indicative of 
gentleness and goodness, should resist, as he 
believed she did, with such obduracy the influences 
of the Spirit. 

Judge Hargrove was in failing health, unable 
any longer to leave his home. Miss Ellen came to 
the morning service and responded in her quiet 
way to the requests of the preacher, bat she di- 
rected no visible effort towards influencing the 
attitude of her niece. At last Sister Bonn, in a 
happy state. of band-shaking and tears, felt it her 
duty to spur Uncle Billy on to a task which no one 
else seemed willing to attempt. | 3 | 

“‘T can’t understand,” she said to him one day, 
“why you don’t get up, while they’re singin’ them 
good hymns and a-callin’ up the mo’ners, and go 
to Odessa right in time o’ meetin’ and tell her to 
go on up to the altar with the rest. It might 
touch her sorter unexpected and break down her 
pride. I’ve talked to her privately, for I know 
she’s jus’ like her gran’pa, an’ her still ways don't 
bother me. I went on and said a heap, and finally 
pressed her to tell she had no excuse; then she up 
and said she didn’t want to join a church where 
- people were all the time suspicionin’ their neigh- 
bors. I didn’t know who she meant, and it’s no 
time now for her to be indulgin’ hard feelin’s, and 
this the first sweepin’ revival we’ve had sence 
before all that to-do about the new charch, and she 
now most eighteen year old, and my Fannie joined 
when she wa’n’t but eleven. It ain’t any use in 
waitin’ any longer for her gran’pa and Miss Ellen ; 
they don’t realize her awful hardness of heart. 
Odessa thinks more of you than she does of any- 
body else, and it’s your duty to tell her of her lost 
and ruined condition.” 

“It’s not hardness of heart,” Uncle Billy said, 
the ready tears rolling down his withered old 
cheeks. “She’s got mo’ sweet an’ tender ways 
than any young creetur I ever see, an’ me an’ 
Virginny says it often. I’ve tried in my po’ an’ 
feeble way to show her what true and undefiled 
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religion is by livin’ it as nigh as I could, an’ I’ve 
encouraged my gran’childern to do the same by a 
godly walk an’ orderly conversation; but she ain’t 
the kin’ that k’n stan’ talkin’ to, and I ain't a-goin’ 
to try it fur nobody’s say-so. Don’t you be oneasy, 
Sister Bonn. Robert Hargrove’s gran’chile ain't 
goin’ to die outside o’ the church. In His own 
good time the Lord ’Il convert her soul.” 

“That’s downright Calvinism,” answered Sister 
Bonn, summoning the severest rebuke she could 
think of; and then, with biting sarcasm, “ Ef I wus 
in your place I'd go over to Fallin’ Creek and join 
the Baptists.” 

Three months later Diana came out of Jadge 
Hargrove’s room wiping the fast-flowing tears from 
her eyes. ‘“ Yo’ gran’pa wants you, honey,” she 
said to Odessa ; “he wants to see youall by yo’self ; 
an’ min’ how you talk when you git in there. I's 
heerd ol’ marster pray all my life fur de Lord to 
hand him down to his grave in peace, an’ now ef 
de’s anything dat he wants you to do, you do it. 
Ol’ marster ain’t many mon’s longer fur dis world 
o’ trouble. Do what he tells you, Odessa, sam’ as 
I would.” 

But long after the girl had come into the room 
the old man sat in silence. At length he said, with 
a hesitation very touching, “ Odessa, there is one 
thing I must say to you to-day which maybe I 
ought to have said long ago. Try to understand 
when J say it that I am not finding fault with you. 
No child of my own was ever more dutiful to me 
than yoa have been since you came to my home. 
God knows none was ever dearer to my heart.” 
A wave of tender feeling stopped his utterance. 
‘“‘ But, my child, you have put off the great duty of 
your soul’s salvation, and all the adornment of out- 
ward consistency and of natural amiability and 
loveliness will not take the place of the one thing 
needful. Will you tell me, Odessa, what difficulty 
has been in your way ?” 

The blood rushed to her face, but her voice was 
almost cold as she answered, “I never thought I 
could belong to a church in which the members, 
some of them at least, believe such things as they 
do of one of the best men in it.” 

“T cannot imagine what you mean, Odessa,” he 
said, almost impatiently. 

“IT mean that for five years you and others in 
the church have held secretly a suspicion that poor 
old Mr. Johnson had not dealt honestly with the 
church funds. He could have borne it from the 
rest, I suppoee—I could have borne it from them 
—but, oh! grandfather, that you should have kept 
it in your heart all these years!” Her tender 
young heart seemed breaking with the pain it 
gave her to speak so to him, but the very love of 
jastice she had inherited with his blood drove her on. 

“ You sit by him at church, you kneel with him 
at the communion; I have seen you do him a 
thousand kindnesses, and yet you will not give him 
the one thing for which his poor old heart has 
been craving upceasingly—confidence in his in- 

ity.” 

Odessa” —the words came as from one almost 
speechless with amaze—“I never was a man of 
quick perceptions; you have seen things hidden 
from your grandfather’s eyes. Why did you not 
tell me all this before? Billy Johnson thinking for 
five years that he was suspected of dishonesty ! 
Why, I would as soon doubt my own integrity as to 
question his. I have seen him do many a foolish 
thing, but never, never a wrong act. The debt and 
disgrace of Prospect weighed upon me heavily, but 
I never charged him with _—" worse than 
carelessness in his management. ow could I 
dream that he was so foolish as to think anything 


else, or insult him by telling him I knew he had 


acted honestly ?” 

‘‘Marse Billy Johnson’s been in to see marster,” 
Aunt Diana reported to Miss Ellen that evening, 
‘‘an’ it seemed-to do him a sight o’ good. I never 
lef’ de room, ’kase I feared marster might want 
some’n nother, an’ dey set dere an’ talked un- 
common ’greeable ’bout things in gen’l, tell Marse 
Billy got up an’ said, ‘ Wall, I mus’ be a-goin’,’ an’ 
marster he handed him de Testa ment an’ says, 
‘ Have a word o’ prayer, Billy, fore you go; an’ 
den Marse Billy got down an’ prayed a mighty 
good, feelin’ prayer fur marster an’ we-all, callin’ 
ev’y name pertikler. When he ris up f’om his 
knees, marster he took holt of his han’ an’ says, all 
chokin’ up, ‘ Billy, did you know my little gran’- 
chile, my Robert’s baby ’—talkin’ *bout Miss 
Odessa lak he done forgot she wus a grown young 
lady—‘is got religion an’ is go’n’ to join de church 
next fourth Sunday ?” ” 


_ “Well! I seen ol’ Marse Billy happy many be de 
time, an’ I seen him when Bascom got religion 
dat night at Prospect, but I never seen him look 
mo’ lak he was too happy for dis worl’ dan he did 
right den. Thinks I to myself. chillen don't know 
how ol’ folks feels about ’em ; Odessa might’a’ giv’ 
her gran’pa an’ ol’ Marse Billy dis pleasure ten 
years ago. An’ den, fas’ thing I know marster was 
a-cryin’ an’ a-talkin’ agin. 

“* Billy,’ he says, ‘the’s somethin’ else I got on 
my min’ to tell you, ah’ that’s why I sent after you 
this evening. I have a confession to make that I 
would make in the meetin’-house if I could get 
there to do it.’ An’ den marster he up an’ tol 
about de time he got up an’ walked out o’ church 
time o’ quarterly meetin’, an’ de sa-cramept on de 
table befo’ him; an’ how he thought it wus on ac- 
count uv his great love for the church, an’ he'd 
been led to see now it was because he wus sinful 
proud, ’count o’ Prospect meetin’-house bein’ dis- 
graced. An’ now de good Lord had brought him 
to see it, an’ how he’d been de cause of his best 
friend a-havin’ a hurt in his heart for five years. 
An’ den he tol’ Marse Billy he wus mightily mis- 
taken about some’n’ ‘nother. De Lord knows 
what marster meant, Miss Ellen, fur I don’t. I 
never seen such a look on nobody’s face as come 
over ol’ Marse Billy’s, an’ I never ’spec’ to, tell I 
gets to heaven. He cried, an’ marster cried, an’ 
dey shook hands an’ hugged tell I mos’ holloed out 
loud myself, but dey never paid no ’tention to me. 
I don’t reckon dey seen me; I wus down at de foot 
o’ de bed. Bat I wish I did know what it wus 
marster meant.” 


“°Fo’ goodness ”—it is Aunt Diana talking again 
—“dere ain’t nothing dat ever wus equal to dat 
Johnson’s po’ management, an’ dere never will be; 
an’ dere ain’t no use in nebody’s tryin’ to put a 
stop to it. Here’s Bascom, ol’ Marse Billy’s last 
son, streakin’ off to join de conf'runce, place o’ 
stayin’ at home an’ workin’ fur his pa an’ ma! 
Ef I wus de Bishop I wouldn’t receive him, but I'd 
tell him mighty quick, ‘ You go back to de cotton- 
patch and serve de good Lord dere.’ ” 

Bat Uncle Billy told Odessa about ié this way: 
“T know’d when Bascom was workin’ his way 
through Emory College he would never come back 
here to live, but I never thought the good Lord 
would honor poor sinful me by calling one uv my 
sons to preach the everlastin’ Gospel. Me an’ Vir- 
ginny gits on a heap easier ’n we use ter, for Whit- 
field sen’s us money mighty reg’lar from South- 
wes Georgy. An’ if we wus in a worse fix than 
we air—which ain’t noways a bad fix, Odessa—I 
wouldn’t withhol’ my son when the Lord lays his 
hand upon him. I wa’n’t a-lookin’ fur sech a 
blessin’ as this when the good Lord answered my 
prayer like he did not long ago, an’ I said then I 
wus ready to die in peace. To think uv two sech 
blessin’s in one year!” 

‘¢ What was the other blessing, Uncle Billy ?” 

The old man blushed. “It wus jest a little 
matter betwixt me an’ yo’ gran’pa. I ain’t never 
thought it worth while to tell nobody about it but 
Virginny.” 


JUSTICE IN SARK. ‘ 


By Lity DE PALEZIEUX. 


ARK is the smallest but the wildest and the 
most beautiful of the Channel Islands. It is 
only three miles long and one mile and a half wide, 
but as it is 2300 feet high above the sea, and in 
many places the coast is so steep and rugged as to 
be almost inaccessible, one can get plenty of exer- 
cise in merely going to and from one’s daily bath. 
There is no village, though there is one spot pre- 
tentiously called “ La Ville,” where two or three 
cottages are nestled together in a tiny valley as if 
to keep each other warm. The scattered inhabit- 
ants are very thriving and independent; most of 
them fishermen. They all seem to live most com- 
fortably in their neat thatched cottages, and only 
work when not otherwise engaged. 

The island is a paradise for an artist. There 
are subjects to suit every pencil, from the wild 
scenery of the cliffs in stormy weather, with foam- 
ing waves mountain-high dashing against the dark 
rocks, and myriads of screaming sea-gulls circling 
round them, to a bit of peaceful wooded valley 
with a bank of primroses in the foreground, or a 
picturesque old well shaded by twisted, stunted 
island trees and a pretty Sark maiden in her wide 
pink sunbonnet. There are the cliffs, too, in calm 
weather presenting quite a different aspect, their 
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sides in some places covered half-way down with 
grass and purple heather, and the blue, treacherous 
sea smiling far below. 

The whole coast is undermined with caves, bits 
out of wonderland, they are so exquisitely beauti- 
ful, lined with living creatures of every conceivable 
color, which sparkle and glow in the fitful light of 
the bit of candle you are carrying in one hand, 
while you are vainly trying to keep your skirts (if 
you belong to the sex that has skirts) out of the 
ankle-deep water with the other. But when you 
go aumer-fishing you must let your petticoats 
take care of themselves. You have already a 
basket and an iron hook to carry, and you need 
both hands to scramble down by the rocks and over 
the slippery seaweed. 3 

Aumers are shellfish, about the size of oysters, 
which look exactly like a part of the rock to which 
they cling, so it requires an experienced native to 
distinguish them. They pick them off the wet 
rocks at Jow tide with their iron hooks like pokers. 
When cooked in a rich brown sauce they are not 
unlike small veal cutlets. The shells are a lovely 
mother-of-pearl inside, and make pretty ornaments. 

Some of the caves have two outlets, so that one 
can establish one’s self high and dry on a rock at one 
end and watch the tide coming in at the other, and 
then one sees all the little red and white sea- 
anemones gradually open and stretch out their arms 
and transform themselves from little molds of cur- 
rant jelly into lovely, graceful flowers swaying to 
and fro with the motion of the waves; and all the 
other sea creatures which had lain hidden under 
the rocks, waiting for the tide to come in and fetch 
them, go floating off pleasuring, or hurry and 
scurry about on ever so many legs, busily providing 
for their families. 

In Sark it is a matter of course that every one 
has the right to walk over every one else’s prop- 
erty, even to trample down his neighbor’s corn if it 
pleases him. There may be somewhere in the 
Sark archives a long-obsolete law against trespass- 
ing, but no one, not even the Seneschal (sole Judge, 
Chief Magistrate, and Registrar of the island), 
knows anything about it. Hence, when an upstart 
Jerseyman, living on Sark and farming the Seign- 
eur’s Jand, took it into his head to prevent people 
from passing over a well-worn footpath leading 
through his pasture to the most beautiful caves on 
the island, naturally all Sark rose up in indignation 
against him. First, because he was from Jersey, 
and the contempt of a Sarkman for a Jerseyman 
can only be equaled by that of a Jerseyman for a 
Sarkman ; second, because no one ever heard of 
such a proceeding before, and, besides, that was the 
only way to the lovely Gouliot caves, where the best 
aumers are to be found when the tides are lowest, 
and which are the property of all who choose to 
pick them off the rocks. 

Twice Gouliot Godfrey—as he was called—had 
gone to the expense of putting up a board at his 
gate to the effect that trespassers would be prose- 
cated, and twice it had been torn down by the in- 
dignant neighbors. It was no use locking the 
gate; it was easy enough to climb over ii. At 
last, goaded to desperation by the sight of stran- 
gers sauntering unconcernedly over his property, he 
determined to make an example of the first tres- 
passer he should see, and with this intent estab- 
lished himself behind a bush to watch for the un- 
wary culprit. 

As ill luck would have it, at just this moment 
along came my cousin and I, chatting gayly, each 
with a blue mug hanging from her forefinger, on 
our way to take five o’clock tea with a party of 
friends down on the rocks. As it happened, the 
exact rock upon which the keitle-boiling was to 
take place had not been specified, but we thought it 
must be somewhere about the Gouliot Caves, so we 
were walking quietly through Godfrey’s sacred 
precincts in quest of the picnic party. 

We had not gone far before out flew the infuri- 
ated proprietor upon us, ordering us in Jersey 
French, accompanied by a good round English oath 
and some minor swearing in Sark patois, to turn 
back under peril of something unintelligible. How- 
ever, we were quite certain of being in the right 
(knowing nothing whatever about it), so were de- 
termined to go on, at least until we should reach a 
point whence we could see whether or not our 
iriends were on the rocks below. We turned a 
deaf ear and trudged doggedly on, but the man, 
still cursing and gesticulating madly, managed to 
get in front of us, trying to force us to face about 
as if we had been a head of cattle. I attempted 
to explain my innocenterrand and announce my firm 
intention to climb to the top of a rock a few paces 
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further on, from which I could overlook the Gouliot 
rocks, but I might as well have tried to argue with 
the rocks themselves. The man was evidently 
under the impression that I was insulting him, and, 
furious at being withstood by two women, he came 
savagely up to me and laid hold of my arm, at- 
tempting to turn me round by force. But this 
roused my angry passions, and in less time than it 
takes to tell it I had thrown his hand off and was 
up the rock calling our friends to the rescue. Un- 
fortunately they were nowhere to be seen, so, after 
all,in our own interest, we were forced to turn 
about and go back by the way we had come. De- 
termined, however, to yield as ungraciously as pos- 
sible, we sauntered along at a snail’s pace, talking 
of other things and paying no attention whatever 
to the swearing going on close behind us. On 
reaching the shut gate we stopped short, and the 
angry man was obliged to be gallant enough to 
open it for us, but he took care to show his temper 
by slamming it well afterwards. 

On relating our little story that evening around 
the cottage fire, the chief of our party, Mr. F., an 
old habitué of the island, having frequently suf- 
fered annoyance of one kind or another at the 
hands of Gouliot Godfrey, conceived the fine plan 
of punishing the man once for all by having him 
up for “assault and battery.” 

This sounded very grand, and we were all much 
pleased with the idea. Accordingly, before his 
indignation has had time :to cool, off goes Mr. F. 
to the Seneschal, and over the counter of the tiny 
shop where the “ honoraries ” of the Chief Justice 
are supplemented by the sale of shoe-strings, 
cheese, and dried herrings, they compose together 
a “summons ” for the unconscious Godfrey. 

A few days later the Court assembled in the 
schoolhouse to sit in judgment upon the “ Smith vs. 
Godfrey case,” and all the island visitors have 
come to see the fun, bringing their dogs with them. 
These latter create diversion by snapping at the 
prisoner’s ankles. 


The Seigneur is there to open Court, and the 


Seneschal has left bis shop, and all, in Sunday 
black, stand solemnly behind the schoolmaster's 
desk. All the islanders who can leave their hay- 
making are there too, in order to enjoy the discom- 
fiture of the detested Jerseyman. The school- 
children are flattening their noses against the 
window-panes to catch a glimpse of what is going 
on in their own domain, and are immensely de- 
lighted at having their recess prolonged for the 
accommodation of the Court of Justice. 

After an opening prayer from the Seneschal and 
Judge, the Seigneur rises and opens the Court with 
a short speech to the effect that Gouliot Godfrey 
has been a nuisance on the island, and that if he 
could somehow or other be got rid of, it would be a 
good thing for everybody. Then Mr. F. takes 
the floor, and, spurred on by righteous indignation, 
waxes quite eloquent over the wrongs endured by 
the Sark people at the hands- of the interloper. 
After the enumeration of each grievance there is 
loud applause from the assembled natives, and the 
do yelp delightedly about the prisoner’s legs. 

Poor Godfrey (I began to feel quite sorry for 
him by this time) tries once or twice to say a feeble 
word in his own defense, but is immediately called 
to order and pulled down into his seat by the coat- 
tails. It is no use keeping the children any longer 
out of schoo] just to hear him defend himself in 
his Jersey lingo, which no one can understand, 
especially as the Judge has long ago made up his 
mind as to the sentence to be passed upon him ; so 
without more ado the prisoner is fined 4s. 6d. (to 
be divided, share and share alike, between the 
Seigneur of Sark and Miss Smith). He is also 
required to make a public apology to the plaintiff 
for his abominable behavior, but she has already, 
from sheer compassion, slipped out of a side door, 
while two or three of Godfrey’s neighbors were 
trying to force the required apology out of his un- 
willing mouth. 

There is a grand stampede when the court is let 
loose, but before it can get out of the door it is 
suddenly recalled by the Judge, who, in his hurry 
to get it over, had forgotten the “ Nune Dimittis ” 
required by the statutes of the island. 

But this was not the end of the Smith vs. God- 
frey case. Gouliot Godfrey neither forgot nor 
forgave, but plotted dark vengeance. : 

Flushed with triumph, we agree, the Seigneur 
and I, to give a picnic with our ill-gotten 2s. 3d. 
each, upon those very Gouliot rocks. We invite 
all our friends. It is a lovely afternoon, and we 
all unconscious of lurking evil; but suddenly some 


one looking up perceives a stealthy figure prowling 
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about the rocks, evidently taking note of the party. 
What could he be up to? We found out next 
day, when three of the picnic party, a Miss Blank, 
Mr. F., and I, the only ones Godfrey had been 
able to identify, received “summonses”’ to appear 
before the Court of Sark to answer to the charge 
= trespassing upon the property of G. Godfrey, 
Bq. 

_ This was revenge indeed! We soon heard a 
rumor to the effect that Godfrey had been seen 
going over to Guernsey in his Sunday clothes, 
doubtless to consult a real lawyer, who would come 
over to assist at the Court as his counsel. 

Here was a pretty kettle of fish! And we, who 
knew nothing of law, and neither the Judge nor 
the Seigneur much more !—we determined at least 
to consult the judge and coax him over to our side 
—not a difficult matter, Gouliot Godfrey being on 
the other. 

On our way to the little shop we meet the Chief 
Justice dragging an unwilling cow by its tether. 
We relate our grievances then and there. The 
oracle listens contemplatively, but without vouch- 
safing any answer likely to compromise him in 
case matters should turn out against us, while the 
cow slowly waiks round and round us until we are 
quite coiled up in the rope. Finally the old man 
promises to look over his books and to let us know 
if he finds out anything likely to be of use to us, 
and we extricate ourselves from the cow’s tether 
and go on our way no wiser than before. 3 

But there is one person on the island who takes 
a great interest in the affair, and has been busy 
all these days in looking over some musty old books . 
she has discovered hidden away in a garret. This 
person is Mrs. Williams, the landlady of the little 
inn, the best cook in Sark, famous for her apple 
tarts, and wife of the Sheriff of the island. She 
hates Godfrey with a deadly hatred, and is very 
friendly to all of us, who have squandered much of 
our living upon her juicy tarts. 

She is very quiet about her old books; they are 
written, she says, in Sark French, and no one of 
us could decipher them. 

At last the eventful day dawns. The Court is 
assembled as before to the sound of the school bell, 
but this time the tables are turned; it is we who 
are on the prisoner’s bench, and Godfrey chuckling 
over his approaching triumph as he ushers in his 
ally, the smart young lawyer, brought over at 
great expense from Guernsey, all in black, with his 
portfolio under his arm. 

The short prayer is finished,and the Seigneur 
rises to make his opening speech, when “ Please, 
sir, wait a minute” is heard from the schoolroom 
door. The Seigneur is only too glad to wait a 
minute; indeed, he has not begun to do anything 
else; and as all eyes turn toward the door, in sails 
Mrs. Williams, elbowing her way through the 
crowd of fisherfolk and small boys. 

She advances like a haystack in motion, her pink 
sunbonnet thrown back, disclosing her broad face 
flushed with excitement, arms akimovo, and a great 
deal of white apron in front. “ Please, sir,” she 
says, addressing the Seigneur, “ my husband hasn’t 
been notified, and the Court isn’t allowed to meet 
without him ; it’s in that book,” says she, turning 
to the Judge. “ You may look and see for yourself.” 

Dead silence in the little court, while the Senes- 
chal turns over the leaves of the long-unused book 
upon the desk before him, and finds that passage 
of the Constitution in which it is written that the 
Court of Justice cannot meet unless the Seigneur, 
Seneschal, and Sheriff have all been duly notified 
at least three days beforehand ; whereas Mr. Will- 
iams, in spite of his filling the office of Sheriff of 
the island, has been entirely overlooked. So now, 
in accordance with the law, and also because every 
one but the too soon triumphant Godfrey is very 
glad to have got off so easily, there is nothing to 
be done but have the benediction and adjourn. 
But we are kept waiting a bit while some whisper- 
ing goes on between Seigneur, Seneschal, and Mr. 
F., which ends in Godfrey’s being notified that he, 
the plaintiff, will be obliged to pay all costs, with 
the addition of the value of Mr. F.’s day. (Mr. 
F. is an artist, whose time is supposed to be money ; 
our day was, of course, of no value!) This was 
computed at 9d., which Mr. F. generously bestowed 
upon the poor of Sark. ee 

Poor Godfrey, having had all the expense of his 
spruce little lawyer (who is in a terrible temper at 
having come over to Sark in a fishing-boat and 
been seasick for nothing) had not the spirit to try — 
“ having us up”’ a second time, and, indeed, he must 
have felt the hopelessness of a Jerseyman ever 
obtaining justice in Sark. 
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YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND 
TO-MORROW. 

~<\ grow old and retain the spirit of youth 
f| ois the hope of all, but the accomplish- 

ment of the few. If we would only 

stamp into our innermost being the 

knowledge we have, and act upon it, 
the fact that every day is an indication of what we 
shall be at that period of life from which we shrink 
—old age! 

A youth and middle age that is aggressive, in- 
tolerant, will certainly not bring an old age that wins 
love and admiration. A youth and middle age 
that is not progressive will not find an old age in 
sympathy with its time. A youth and middle age 
that sees no interest beyond “me and my wife, my 
son John and his wife,” will not yield a harvest in 
old age of broad friendships and scarcely less lim- 
ited loves. 

It is not the after-life alone that is meant in that 
text which we have all had thundered at us, 
‘What a man sows, that also shall he reap;” it 
would, if taken as a motto for daily life, fit many 
souls for heaven here, and that would mean attract- 
ive old men and women. | 

Life is not disjointed. We cannot separate to- 
day from yesterday and to-morrow. To-day is 
the prophet of to-morrow. We do not consult 
the moral signal service organized in ourselves and 
hanging out its signals daily as guides and warn- 


Old age does not come upon us napping ; the oil 
of life gives out its signals very clearly ; perversity 
blinds us, but sooner or later we learn that there is 
a harvest gathered here as well as beyond, and 
what it is depends on what we have sown. 

Each day is the gathering up of all the yester- 
days, and the prophecy of each to-morrow. 


THE VALUE TO YOUNG CHILDREN OF 


MUSICAL STUDY. 


By Frances M. Foro. 


Z|HE study of music has been so long 
regarded as the means of acquiring an 
accomplishment merely, that many per- 
sons do not realize its. importance to 

mental development, and it does not 
take the place which its value justifies in the train- 
ing of young children. Few thoughtful parents in 
these days of the kindergarten idea fail to under- 
take quite early the distinct and individual mental 
training of their children. If they cannot afford 
kindergarten instruction at the hands of a skillful 
~ teacher, they seek to know the principles of the sys- 
tem, and to apply them as best they may; but the 
child takes music lessons that he may “learn to 
play,” and that is a matter that may be postponed 
indefinitely. 

The wide-awake music teacher has, however, 
kept up with the advance in all departments of 
teaching. His method has grown scientific, and 
the ideal he sets before him is very different from 
that of a few years ago. The growth sought by 
the best teachers now is inward rather than out- 
ward. The “natural method” is employed in 
music as in other teaching, and the training of 
ear and finger is so carried out that it may be 
questioned whether the symmetrical development 
of the young child is complete without it. 

The faculty of observation, for instance, is not 
well developed unless other senses than that of 
sight are involved in it. A child should observe 
with his ears as well as with his eyes. He should 
notice and treasure a sweet sound as he does a 
bright color, in his very babyhood, and early in his 
career he should learn to distinguish the natural 
combinations of the sounds, just as he is taught the 
various colors and their complements. Combina- 
tion of color is a strong point in the kindergarten ; 
yet why should the child learn that yellow and 
blue look well together, and omit to discover that 
one, three, and five of the scale sound well 


together ? 


Orderly arrangement, another item of care to 
the kindergarten, has a broad field in music. The 
scale furnishes a perfect example of it, and rhyth- 
mical accent, which appeals so naturally to the 
childish ear, supplies itin another form. Chords 
and arpeggios, after serving their purpose in 
awakening observation, may be used to illustrate 
13; and if the latter be accented according toa 
s.ui} le formula, they indicate rhythmic orderliness 
as wcll as that of pitch. 

Again, there is scarcely any instinct in the young 


_ child more worthy to be cultivated than the feeling 


for rhythm. I believe it is necessary to the free 
and graceful use of the body. Many parents 
depend upon the dancing-master to inculcate the 
principles of grace of carriage and gait, but it is a 
question whether the advantage of the dancing- 
school consists in the teaching of details in regard 
to these matters, or in the cultivation of the natural 
use of the body according to rhythmic feeling. 
Gracefulness of bearing is fed from within, it is 
not applied from without. It is the instinctive 


expression of certain orderly and unconscious habits 


of feeling, and foremost among these I put sensi- 
tiveness to rhythm, and response toit. This instinct 
is also one of the most natural to the child; it is 
therefore among the easiest to develop; and it may 


_well be cultivated, if only as a means of giving 


pleasure, by those who do not agree with my esti- 
mate of its value. We all know how the piano 


adds zest to calisthenics; and how our children 


brighten when they are invited to a lively march 
or a dance. It will also be found that most chil- 
dren will easily catch the simpler forms of rhythmic 
accent, and will put them into use at the piano 
with considerable edification to themselves and to 
others. Little pieces of strongly marked rhythmic 
form are to be found in abundance, and when 
taught by ear they serve our purpose here. 

The young child may also learn, with profit, 
something of dynamics, and the relation of muscu- 
lar force to loud and soft effects. He may dis- 
cover the power of music to express the simpler 


emotions, such as joy and sorrow; taste and dis- 


crimination may be developed ; he may learn what 
he likes, and why he likes it. To make the child 
sensitive and observant in these directions is in the 
line of the true development, from within outward ; 
and the ingenious mother, if she be musical in 
feeling herself, will find innumerable ways to bring 
out in the child, before he is five years old, a cer- 


_ tain inward musical sense, which will not only 


be the foundation for good playing in the future, 
but will. give symmetry to his general develop- 
ment. 

When the child reaches his sixth year, daily 
music lessons of from fifteen to thirty minutes’ dura- 
tion should begin, and at this point the advantage to 
the mind of piano study is very evident. As I 
write from observation, I will give one mother’s 
experience, only pausing to state that this case has 
served as a model for several similar experiments 
with children very unlike in temperament. 

Marian was an excitable child, with a dislike for 
continuous effort in any direction. She was de- 
ficient in application and in attention; routine was 
unbearable to her; she had no natural love for 
order; she lacked self-control, and her muscles 
were by no means subject to her will. Her 
mother’s perplexity concerning her was increased 
by the advice of the family physician that, owing 
to her extreme nervousness, all mental pressure be 
postponed till hertwelfth year. Musical study was, 
tnerefore, a last resource, and the lessons were 
given by the mother herself, fortunately, with great 
care lest they prove a tax. 

Marian could already play several little pieces 
with one hand only, which she had picked up by 
ear, and the mother, preferring to work in the 
order natural to the child, produced some familiar 
melodies with harmonizations for the teacher. It 
was a little difficult to make the left hand do what 
the right hand did, but it was finally accomplished 
under the inspiration of a surprise to the older sister, 
who had heretofore monopolized the duets with 
mamma. Everything was taught without notes, 
phrase by phrase, special attention being paid to 
the quality of sound. Thus touch was approached 
from the musical rather than from the technical 
side, and the child saw for herself the relation be- 
tween muscle and tone. She enjoyed the “clinging 
touch” which made the “long sing,” and the elas- 
tic touch furnished a pleasant excitement, for she 


was encouraged to try experiments in producing it. 
Dr. Mason’s “ Touch and Technic,” and Professor 
Matthews’s “ Twenty Lessons to a Beginner ” were 
os studied by the mother, and formed the 
asis of the teaching, which, for the first six 
months, was entirely without notes. At this point — 
the mother was sure of gain in two directions, viz., 
in the control of the muscles by the will, and in 
the power of discrimination by the ear; and these 
seemed to her important to the furnishing of the 
child mind, aside from the musical interest which 
had been awakened. | 

The fact that one mental faculty being developed 
calls for another began now to be apparent. 
more discriminating ear demanded accuracy ; to 
accurate required attention to detail; and, with 
the necessity for it, the power of application began 
to grow. 

In music, concentration of mind and will upon 
certain points has a reward so immediate and so 
evident that even a child may see it; and the one 
of whom I speak had found a new power when 
she saw that fixed application of the mind to the 
more difficult passages brought them into relation 
with the rest of the playing. It was impossible 
that she should not gradually come into the habit 
of using that power, and that its use should not 
extend to other lines of study. 

All this time another faculty was being cultivated, 
for the memory was constantly called into use. By 
making memorizing the first operation, practicing 
coming later, insight into musical form was gained, 
for the natural division of phrase, section, and pe- 
riod was a convenience to the memory not to be 
despised. Sequences, for the same reason, were 
eagerly noted, and harmonic progressions fell into 
a natural classification, however short they may 
have come of scientific naming. 

Reading by note was comparatively a late ac- 
complishment of little Marian’s. To teach it, the 
mother found the method suggested in the “ Twenty 
Lessons,” before referred to, a valuable one. The 
pupil puta piece which she had thoroughly learned 
into manuscript form, without reference at all to 
the printed page. The notes were thus introduced as 
the expression of the musical idea, and they never 
assumed to the child the disproportionate value 
they are apt to take on by the old method of teach- 
ing notes first, tones afterward. | 

Meanwhile, what of technique? The mother 
had inevitably held it up as the means to an end. 
The end, itself not far to seek, was carefully ex- 
plained and illustrated. ‘ Technic,” said Marian, 
‘is to do what I want to,” and as she was not de- 
ficient in determination, she made no great objec- 
tion to mechanical practice, when experience 
showed her its specitic result. Exercises were 
varied ; they were chosen with direct reference to 
some difficulty then at hand, and they were always 
given without notes, that the attention might wholly 
be given to the mechanical element. 

Dr. Mason’s “two-finger exercise,” that device 
of small pattern and large resources, kept the flex- 
ible hand from stiffening, and made it strong, while 
it emphasized the correct position of finger and 
wrist ; and who shall say where the advantage of 
skill and dexterity of hand and finger has an end? 
There is scarcely an occupation where a well- 
trained hand is not desirable if not indispensable, 
and I know of no pursuit where it is more systemat- 
ically and thoroughly sought than in piano prac- 
tice. 

In the case I have mentioned there were two 
advantages—inherited musical taste and a mother 
teacher—but the same results might have been 
accomplished without these, though doubtless with 
greater difficulty. 

Happily, there are but few children who do not 
take kindly to music when they are really tried; 
but when a child shows no aptitude for musical 
study, it is none the less necessary for him, though 
it may not be so easy to carry it on. A deficiency 
of this kind may be and should be remedied. 

Many a mother who has a musical education may 
make herself trustworthy as a teacher by a short 
course of lessons on touch, technique, and other 
essentials from a competent instructor, or she may 
have him lay out the work for the child and instruct 
her how to carry it on. In this case an examina- 
tion lesson may sometimes occur. 

Again, by the co-operation of neighbors or friends 
three or four children may form aclass. In this 
way daily lessons may be had with no greater 
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expense than is involved in the usual semi-weekly 
ones. 

In any case, let all practicing be done under the 
direction of an experienced person, and an enthusi- 
astic one, if possible. 

We keep our children under the guidance of 
their teachers from three to five hours a day, but 
what chance of success has the music teacher in his 
two hours a week? He cannot inspire his pupils 
with enthusiasm, nor bring about the proper mental 
condition for effective practicing, at such distances ; 
and what wonder is it that the child, sitting alone 
at the piano, doing over and over that which has 
no relation in his mind to any object whatsoever, 
votes piano practice unmitigated drudgery, and 
avoids it if he can? Let him have companionship 
in this as well as in other study; let the rela- 
tion of cause and effect be made clear to him; let 


him work logically and attentively, and his practice | 


will help to bring out in him those qualities which 
we seek for the furnishing of his mind. 

Observation, attention, application, memory, 
order, self-control, the power to direct, to classify ; 
the discriminating ear, the sensitive touch—all these 
the study of music cultivates. Does any other 
single study do as much ? ; 


A COMMON MEETING-PLACE. 


HE one thing that makes poverty pitiable 

is its influence on character; if the 

physical limitations were the only re- 

sults, it might arouse a feeling of regret ; 

but that is only a slight reflection of what 

we must frel when we see its effects on the spirit- 
ual nature of the individual. cal 

An overcrowded train of late passengers left the 
New York and New Haven station at Forty-second 
Street one day last week. It was hoped by the 
passengers compelled to stand that an extra car 
would be added, but it was not. About the middle 
of the last car sat a woman whose whole appear- 
ance indicated that she was the wife or daughter of a 
workingman. She had evidently been shopping, for 
there were innumerable bundles on the seat beside 
her. She sat sideways on the aisle end of the seat, 
with the bundles piled next the window; her un- 
gloved hand, hardened and roughened by hard 
work, was extended on the back of the plueh-cov- 
ered seat, making a sharp contrast. One after 
another looked at the bundle-ladened seat and at 
the aggressive attitude of the owner of the bundles, 
and passed on. Farther down in the same car 
was a man who was clearly on his way from his 
employer's city house to his country house, carry- 
ing articles that it was not easy to pack—a stuffed 
eagle with outspread wings, probably the result of 
the owner’s skill in eport, and the wire frame of a 
large lamp-shade, so dear to the decorative woman’s 
heart just now. The eagle was held in the man’s 
lap, its wings making a screen; ‘the wire frame 
filled the vacant seat beside him. He made not the 
slightest attempt to make any other adjustment of 
his burdens. People passed and repassed the seat, 
but the almost belligerent attitude of the man held 
all in check. 

These two incidents prove the effect of poverty 
on certain natures; they are the Ishmaels of our 
day because of it. The whole world is regarded as 
an enemy whose purpose is to deprive of all rights 
but those wrested from its grasp. Their whole life 
is spent in the secondary relation. Always there 
is the yielding of will to the dictation of individ- 
uals, or to circumstances imposed by individuals. 

The only place where freedom is not curtailed is 
on the street and in public conveyances. Here 
the Declaration of Independence is true; every 
_ man is as good as his neighbor, has as many rights 
and privileges so long as he pays the required fare, 
which is the same for master and man. It is the 
man or woman held in check by poverty and re- 
belling against it that will occupy two seats and 
pay for one; it is the aggressiveness, restlessness, 
that results from poverty that causes people to fight 
for rights which are as much the rights of another 
as theirs. It is the freedom that is the result of 
intimate acquaintance with the refinements of life 
that makes concessions to others. The broader in- 
tercourse, the necessary exchanges of traveling, 
compel the recognition of the fact that life is a 
theater where scenes and persons change, and that 
every individual meets eventually the other indi- 
vidual against whom he has sinned by the selfish 
ignoring of common rights and privileges. Poverty 
is sometimes & matior of nature and not of purse, 
and for that there is no remedy but complete re- 
generation. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The same railroad station, on two occasions but 
a few days apart, revealed the difference between 
spiritual wealth and poverty. Two women of the 
same social grade—that is, the grade that represents 
education, beautiful surroundings, purple and fine 
linen as clothing—were met. One was taking a 
servant to her out-of-town home. Between mis- 
tress and maid was a seat piled with bundles and 
a traveling-cloak. A woman, attractive and sweet- 
looking, but evidently very tired, walked up and 
down the part of the station reserved for her sex, 
looking for a seat; the one loaded with bundles 
was the only one she could hope to get. Quietly 


walking up to the servant, she asked if the bundles 


were hers; would she please remove them. The 


girl replied they were not hers. The mistress 


looked defiantly into the other’s face and then 
turned away. 

On the second occasion a woman entered the 
same station, found it crowded, but was attracted 
by the beckoning hand of a charming looking 
woman, who removed the bundles she had put 
in the vacant seat beside her, saying, “Here is a 
seat.” 
benefited has never forgotten the face, and is 
always hoping to find it again. 
woman who leaned forward from her seat in a 
crowded train recently, saying, “This seat is 
vacant; I would be glad to have you oecupy it.” 


GRANDMAMMAS AND GRANDMAMMAS. 


By Eva Lovetr Carson. 


RANDMAMMAS are often spoken of 
as if they constituted a distinct class, 
the speaker forgetting that the grand- 

| mammas are wives and mothers, some- 

times sisters, aunts, and cousins, as well ; 
and quite as active, if not more so, in other rela- 
tions as in that of grandmamma. 

There is a common notion of what a grandmamma 
should be, just as there is a generally accepted idea 
of a father, a mother, or a wife. Perhaps old- 
fashioned literature has had much to do with form- 
ulating these ideals, and planting the traditional 
grandmamma firmly in people’s minds. The 
stories which held up for admiration and example 
the self-sacrificinog mother, who all day long made 
pies and cake and mended trousers for her children 
—the devoted wife, who forgave her husband his 
sins until seventy times seven, always maintaining 
her amiable temper, while she did without every- 
thing to make life pleasant, that she might save his 
money—also pictured the good old grandmother, 
who sat in the chimney corner, and continually 
knitted socks and mittens, occasionally stopping to 
make a few doughnuts for her grandchild. She 
invariably wore spectacles, a handkerchief folded 
smoothly about her neck, and a cap with a wide 
border. No other type of grandmother, wife, or 
mother was natural, and it was not only correct 
but imperative for the woman to sink her individu- 
ality in the character assigned her. 

But if such portraitures were true to life fifty 
years ago, they are certainly not as accurate to-day. 
Many women writers, painters, musicians, and 
workers of all kinds are mothers and grandmothers 
as well, and seem to combine both functions with 
an ease to which we have grown quite used, but 
which, I am sure, would have been looked upon 
with little less than horror fifty years ago. At 
that time, darning tablecloths and napkins was of 
greater importance in a woman’s life than the 
studying of sonatas; and skill in the art of pick- 
ling and preserving was more highly prized than 
the power to write magazine stories. 

Nowadays, if a woman has a talent for drawing 
or writing, she does not neglect to cultivate it 
because half a dozen boys and girls call her 
“ mother ;” and, when the first grandchild comes, 
the grandmother, who has been doing part of the 
world's work while she took care of her own chil- 
dren, does not immediately retire behind a pair of 
knitting-needles and a capborder. She keeps 
stardily to her chosen career, loving the nestlings 
none the less that she buys their mittens instead of 
knitting them herself. Women are sometimes 
grandmothers at forty, and women of forty do not 
always sink into caps and armchairs, whatever 
other follies they may be guilty of. 
doubtless many “ old-fashioned grandmammas,” 
who are cherwhed in hundreds of homes; women 
who know that so they are fuitilling their best mis. 
sion, and are delightfal companions and friends. 
But the grandmammas who are something besides, 
and more than “ grandmamma,” are becoming an 


The manner was so unconscious that the- 


Her peer is the . 


There are. 
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army which is not always to be found in chimney 
corners, and cannot be depended upon to occupy 
armchairs all day. 

The grandchildren do not seem to suffer because | 

of thechange. Grandmammas in mob-caps, always 
ready to mend kites and dry the children’s tears with 
cookies, are possibly not as familiar objects in real 
life as they appear in story-books. But the chil- 
dren’s love and admiration are only greater when 
they find their particular grandmamma valued in 
other capacities and by people outside of her grand- 
children. The appreciation by both parties of a 
noisy romp or a jolly joke is none the less keen 
that it is a pleasure seldom enjoyed. 
_ For the woman herself there is no question as to 
which is the happier or more complete life. The 
delight of holding, first, babies of her own, then 
of her own’s own, in her arms is something no 
woman will willingly forego. But for neither 
woman nor babies would it be right that she should 
hold them constantly. No woman should be con- 
tent to smother any talent or capability she 
possesses to devote all her soul and her time to 
mothering her children, and afterward grand- 
mothering her children’s children ! | 

An old saw teils us that a good daughter makes 
a good wife. Let the woman be first a good 
woman, then she cannot help filling well every 
part to which she is called. A perfect woman, 
with every gift of mind and body improved, each 
faculty of her nature developed ; her riper experi- 
ence making her views of life broader and not nar- 
rower; growing—as she was meant to grow—up, 
and not down, will infallitly make the best wife, 


_ the best mother, and, in the fullness of time, the 


very best grandmamma in the world. 


A SATISFACTORY GARDEN. 
By M. F. Harman. 


HE season is come when many people’s 

thoughts turn to their gardens, and we 
| who live in the city need to plan care- 
fally in order to make the most of the 
small space at our disposal. I have done 
considerable experimenting in different varieties of 
plants, and have come to the conclusion that nastur- 
tiums and chrysanthemums require less care and 
give more pleasure, being such constant bloomers, 
than anything else. [tis better to have a profu- 
sion of one or two varieties of flowers than to have 
only a small patch of a great many different kinds. 
It is such a satisfaction to be able to pick as many 
as you like, and yet feel that there are plenty left, 
and this one may always do if one has a bed of 
nasturtiums. Many people start the seeds in boxes 
in the house in the very early spring, but we have 
found that they are more hardy if planted in the 
open ground as soon as the frost has disappeared. 
Select the sunniest spot in your garden, and do not 
have the bed too near the fence; it should be at 
least a foot and a half away. There are many | 
different colors—a rich datk red, pale yellow, white, 
and even one that is called pink; but the old-fash- 
ioned deep orange, with its large cup, is most 
satisfactory, and should predominate. Plant the 
seeds about six inches apart, and when they come 
up they may be thinned out if necessary. Do not 
attempt to train them, but let them run riot over 
the ground, and you will tind that they will bloom 
abundantly all summer long. There are in the 
outskirts of the city many houses which have a 
garden at the side, and a bed of nasturtiums on 
the little lawn is very showy. We had a large 
circular bed of them one summer, and it was a 
source of great pleasure to ourselves and our 
neighbors until late in the autumn; and I remem- 
ber picking a bunch as late as Thanksgiving Day. 
A biue china bow! filled with them is a most effect- 
ive ornament for the table, and they will not fade 
for two or three days if kept constantly supplied 
with fresh water. ‘I'he foliage alone is beautiful, 
but it should be picked when the sun is not on it, 
as otherwise it withers almost immediately. The 
seeds shouid be gathered when fully grown and 
dried caretully ; tnere will be enough to supply the 
whole neighburhoud. These seeds, if picked when 
quite young (stem and all), make a very nice 


pickle, which some people use as a substiute for 


oa 
ir disadvantage with chrysanthemums is 
that they bioum eo iae in the seasun ; furiets in 
their catalogues advertise early varieties, but we 
have never been so fortunate as to tind them. 
There are three different sorte—Chinese, Japanese, 
ao? Pompon. The Chinese are the most hardy 
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and winter the best, but the Japanese are much the 
handsomest, and, with care in covering, unless the 
winter is unusually severe, generally come up all 
right in the spring. If one has the space, a dozen 
and a half will not be too many, and they may be 
bought at the florists’ for ten cents apiece, or one 
dollar a dozen. It is not the newest varieties that 
are sold at this price, but they were new last year, 
- and there is a fashion in chrysanthemums just as 
there is in clothes. : 
They should be planted four feet apart if possi- 
ble; if not, three and a half will do. It is well to 
have a variety of colors, but the different shades of 
orange and yellow should predominate, as they are 
@xtremely handsome. By pinching them off antil 
August they will branch and have a greater pro- 
fusion of blossoms, while the opposite ceurse pro- 

duces fewer blossoms but they are much larger. 
A sunny corner of my garden would surely be 


devoted to sweet peas if | could succeed in raising 


them ; but after repeated attempts I have given up 
in despair; they either do not flower at ail, or the 
blossoms are small and few. 1 remember once in 
- g White Mountain village seeing a garden almost 
entirely composed of sweet peas, thousands and 
thousands of blossoms of every color and variety, 
and I felt really envious to see them growing in 
such profusion and luxuriance, while my own little 
patch at home, which had been so carefully tended, 
was almost totally unproductive. If I could only 
have discovered where the cause of failure lay! 
But I have been toid that they require very rich 
“soil, that they must be planted early in the spring, 
that they must have a great deal of sun, etc., etc., 
and ail these conditions I have tried to observe ; so, 
until I get some new information on the sutject, I 
shall abandon the effort to grow sweet peas. 

In a corner of the garden removed from the 
other flowers, a few red cockscombs might be 
planted ; they require no attention whatever, and 
are extremely eftvctive for table decoration in the 
autumn, especially if a blue jar is the receptacle 
which holds them. The lovely old fashioned holly- 
hock is being mach appreciated nowadays; one of 
my neighbors had a screen of red ones before her 
kitchen door last year, and they were a source of 
pleasure to me ali summer long. 

A bed of poppies is an addition to any garden ; 
they come in a variety of colors from pale pink to 
deep red, are double and single, and are handsome 
in every stage of their growth from bud to seed- 


The struggle with weeds, which begins when the 
garden begins, is discouraging, but 1 have found 
that the implement which is part rake and part 
hoe, if used daily, will subdue them so that they 
do not get a chance to develop. Even the persist- 
ent “ pusley ” will succumb to this treatment, and 
I am sure it had not been invented when Mr. 
Warner wrote “My Summer in a Garden,” or he 
would have had fewer triais with this pest. 

“ Sweet flowers are slow, and weeds make haste.” 


PICKED UP. 


A judge has just decided that a prisoner was 
guilty of theft who was seen with his hand in a 
woman's pocket, though she was unconscious of it 
and disappeared in the crowd, and it was not proven 
that the man took anything from the pocket. 


It is advised by an authority that the color used 
in the floral decorations of a table be kept in the 
shade of the candles or lamps used. If the roses 


are red, use red shades tothe candles. . At a dinner» 


spoken of as being very beautiful the decorations 
were all in white and yellow ; the china was white, 


with gilt bands. 


Many times the givers of lunch-parties are sadly 
puzzled by their desire to introduce a new feature, 
some novelty that will give the lunch a charac- 
ter. ‘ Entertainment” describes a Longfellow 
Lanch.” The hostess and her special guests dressed 
in character. The hostess was “* Evangeline,” one 
of the special guests was ‘“ Priscilla.” A verse 
frem the * Ladder of St. Augustine’’ was written 
en each menu card, and read by the guest aloud. 
“Autumn was read during the salad course, 
“The Hanging of the Crane” during the fruit 
course, and © Tne Children of the Lord's Supper ” 
in the parlor after the lunch. This is only a sug- 

on. A lunch might be arranged in which eae 
guest would dress a character created by the author 
selected, and in turn give the selection that the 
wearer of the costame enjoyed most, or a part of it. 


Sp 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


Our Younc FOLks. 


HIS FATHER’S SON. 
CHAPTER I. 
By Bette S. Craarn. 


\O-2AA|PRING came early that year in the 


A VP ie Apscott Valley, and on the 10th of May 


Qn the Longwood turnpike stretched out 
¢,<4)4| white and dusty under the glowing sky. 
On all the level road between Longwood 
and the Forks only one team was visible—a clumsy 
green wagon, with three blue wheels and one drab 
one, a horse of the Tuscan architecture, and a stout, 
red-faced driver. The wagon was piled high with 
bags; from the middle of a sagging rope that 
spanned the load hung an immense cow-bell of 
exasperating tone, and this, with the rags of all 
colors and conditions protruding through unnuni- 
bered holes, advertised the character of the estab- 
lishment. 

The beny horse plodded on, shuffling up clouds 
of dust which now enveloped the eqaipage and 
now floated beyond the stone wall and iaid a thin 
gray veil over the gleaming marbles in the ceme- 
tery. A bright-faced lad rattled up behind in a 
dum 

‘* Say, Jenks!” he yelled, “you're losing one of 
your shoes.” 

Jenks only growled in reply. 

** Honest!” he persisted. “I can see it now, 
sticking out of the hind end ef your wagon. It’s 
going to fall out in a minute.” 

‘“‘ Hain’t got no shoe in the hind end o’ the wagon,” 
mumbled Jenks, and the boy drove by, giving 
Jenks’s horse a mischievous cut as he passed. 

By and by the wagon left the turnpike, crossed 
the Apscott, turned again and stopped; Jenks got 
down with a bag in his hand, and the horse walked 
forward and thrust his nose into a tub of water at 
the pump. Three ancient men sitting in a row on 


_ the piazza, and a gruesome tramp in tattered army 


blue devouring bread and milk from a tin basin, 
gazed at the newcomer as he dropped himself on 
the step and mopped his face with a fragmentary 
handkerchief, evidently derived from one of his 
rag-bags. 

** What’s goin’ on over ’t Longwood?” asked old 
Ben, presently. 

Nothing much,” Jenks answered. “ That there 
Talbot boy’s run away from the poor-farm.” 
“Sho!” cried two old men together. 
Talbot's boy ?’ 

‘Yes; slipped cff somehow last night. The 
old man thinks he heerd ’em say something about 
bindin’ of him out. Anyway, they can’t git no 
track of him, and I do’ know as I care if they 
don’t,” with a slow chuckle. 

““T guess Lute Talbot’s boy won’t be much loss;” 
said old man Haskell, wisely ; “his father wa’n’t.” 

‘It’s a pizen shame for the town to have to sup- 
port sech young ones,” struck in Uncle Tim Rich- 
ards. ‘TI hain’t a mite o’ doubt but this one’ll be 
jest sech another:as his father was.” 

‘* Mebbe not,” replied Ben; “he’s only a little 
chap.” 

Uncle Tim put down his pipe and laid one 
trembling, wrinkled fist in the palm of the other. 

“Wall, now, I tell ye he’s his father’s son!’ he 
said; “and he ain't going to be so very diffunt 
€'m what his father was afore him. It’s in the 
blood, now I tell ye!” and he picked up his pipe 
and smoked furiously. 

“Now, Uncle Tim,” cried a clear, womanly 
voice, “it’s downright mean to say that. Marthy 


* Lute 


Talbot was one o’ the salt o’ the earth, and her boy 


ain't goin’ to the dogs. You see! 

Uncle Tim's jaw dropped, and his pipe turned 
over and spilled its contents down his ragged gray 
beard. | 

“Im _ consid’able older'n what you be, Mis’ 
Holt,” be quavered, “an’ I've l'arned a thing or 
two. You can’t tell me/" 

* I s pose not,” with an indignant sniff. “ Bat 
I won't hear Marthy's boy abused, no matter what 
his father was.”’ 

* He was a rascal!" roared Uncle Tim, shakily. 
“ An’ he's hie—"’ 

Theres plenty o' folke never believed it.’’ in- 
terrupted Mrs. Holt. Many's the time Marthy's 
enid to me, ‘Sarah Jane, says she, if ean jost 
live till Oscar's eld enough to see justice done to 
hie father, I sha'n't mind dyin’.’ I didn't think the 
Lord would ha’ took her away so soon,” she added, 
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with an air of feeling personally injured by the 
circumstance. 

In the sudden silence that followed, Jenks rose 
to his feet. “Got any rags, Mis’ Holt?” he asked. 

She looked around defiantly, gave her apron a 
sweep against the flies, and preceded Jenks into 
the house. The tramp at the other end of the 
piazza drained his basin and shuffled off along the 
road; Jenks came out with his bag, climbed pon- 
derously to his seat, and departed; but none of 
them suspected that under the rag-bags, weltering 
in perspiration and vile odors, lay the very boy 
who had just been branded as his father’s son. 

It had grown suddenly cooler ; a slender strip of 
red that hung from the topmost bag began to 
flutter fitfully, and the horse soon settled into his 
plodding walk. If Jenks had been keen of eye or 
ear, he must have been conscious of the convulsion 
which went on presently in the depths of his cargo; 
but the lad worked himself out slowly, dropped te 
the ground, and, keeping his head below Jenks's 
horizon, darted into the woods, and in ten minutes 
was lying in a hemlock thicket, with his face to the 
sky. He was a poorly dressed boy, slender and 
unusually tall for his age, with clear-cut features, a 
resolute mouth, and blue-gray eyes, in which there 
shone now a resentful fire. At last he flung his 
arms abeve his head and lay still, so still that a 
little brown bird hopped fearlessly all around him, 
and a red lizard came out from under a log to bask 
in a spot of sunshine. Then a blue jay uttered his 
harsh cry overhead, and the brown bird flew away ; 
the sun sank below the tree-tops, and the red lizard 
glided out of sight, but the boy slept on. 

It was midnight when he awoke, chilled and 
stiff, springing to his feet in sudden terror; but _ 
gradually his confused thoughts took clearer shape, 
he stretched his limbs, buttoned his worn jaeket 
closer, and set out through the woods along the 
creek. It was a lonely way, but Oscar had no 
fear. He knew every rod of the forest about the 
Forks, and had often followed the Apscott for 
miles up and down. The night was almost like 
day about him, and he tramped on steadily, with a 
clear conscience and a hopeful heart. His mother’s 
teaching was already bearing fruit, and the Union 
army might have gained an easy victory had all its 
recruits been fired with such steadfast zeal as this 
one little lad holding his lonely way through the 
Apscott woods. He was his father’s son, and he 
had accepted in full his mother’s faith that in 
God's time and way the cloud would be lifted from 
that fathers memory; but while he waited he 
would follow in his footsteps, and so he was on his’ 
way to enlist in the Union army. 

At dawn he bought from a baker’s cart a dozen 
doughnuts for ten cents—his whole capital—and, | 
creeping into a barn, he ate every doughnut, buried 
himself in the hay, and slept for hours. Then he 
went on, following the Apscott closely, sometimes 
paying with work for food and lodging, and some- 
times going hungry or sleeping under the stars. 

One afternoon, as he trudged along the highway, 
an elderly woman in an open wagon offered him a 
ride, and, won by her manner, he confided his plans 
in part. | 

**My father was a soldier,” he said, “and 
mamma always promised that I might be one, too. 
Oaly she couldn't spare me then, you see.” 

‘** Bat you re too young,” objected the woman. 

“Oa, but I'm awtul tall and strong of my age. 
I’m going on fourteen, too.” 

‘1 know they wouldnt take you,” she insisted. 
“Why, you coulda t carry a gun and ail the traps 
soldiers have to carry. Youd better find a good 
place on a farm, and wait for the next war.” 

* Thats another thing,” said Oscar, quite ignor- 
ing her suggestion. “This 1s my-oniy chance. 
Tbe war will be over before I grow up.” 

“I hope so,” she answered heartily. “ But why 
didn’t you enlist at home? Wuere are you going, 
anyway 

Oscar had his own reasons for not answering the 
first question, and to the second he replied, rather 
loftily, * I'm going to the seat of war.” 

* Oh! and where is it?” 

“That's what [ don't know yet,” he replied, a 
perplexed wrinkle showing between his brows. 
Then hia face lighted up. * But when I come to 
where they re fighting | shall just piteh in, and I'll 
bet there won't anybody stop me. They must 
want all the help they can get. Why, after that 
battle at Hull Run, where papa was killed, mamma 
said Mr Lineoin called for tive hundred thousand 
volunteers! watehing her face to see if the infor. 
mation impressed her properly. “And Im eure 
he couldn't have got all he wanted.” 


i 

— 
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His companion surrendered. “All right!” she 
said. “ You go ahead. I guess you'll be looked out 
for.” 

“ You see,” he went on, confidentially, “‘ I found 
a map there at the—that place where I was, and I 
studied it good. The Apscott runs into the Sus- 
quehanna, and I shall follow that till I get to Har- 
risburg, and there’s a railroad on the map that 
looks as if it went right down into Maryland and 
Virginia, where they’ve had so many fights. I'll 
get there somehow,” he added, as they stopped 
before a pleasant farmhouse, “and I’m much 
obliged for my ride.” 

“Now you'd better wait here,” she answered, 
“and get good and rested. Maybe my husband 
can think of something for you.” 

Oscar was on the point of replying that he 
didn’t want anybody to think of anything for him, 
but he was beginning to be conscious of a sore need 
of rest, and his wiser second thought told him to 
accept her kindness. 

The next day Oscar was subjected tosome pretty 
close questioning, and though his fear of being de- 
tained and sent back made him reticent at first, he 
finally yielded and told his story with such uncon- 
scious pathos that Mr. Randall wiped his spectacles 
incessantly and Mrs. Randall shed copious tears in 
the shelter of the hop vine that covered the porch. 

Luther Talbot had been a prosperous farmer, 
with the cleanest land and the thriftiest cattle in 
Brewster County, but a large sum of trust-money 
over which he held one-half control had disap- 
peared under peculiar circumstances, and though 
Luther parted with nearly all he owned, and per- 
sonally replaced the entire amount, public opinion 
somehow turned against him. He was high-spirited 
and reticent, and finally, still silent in his own 
behalf, he enlisted after the surrender of Sumter 
and fell in the first battle of Bull Ran. His 
broken-hearted wife followed him within two 
months, and Oscar, a penniless orphan, was con- 
signed to the poorhouse till he should be of suitable 
age to “ bind out.” 

This was the boy’s history. ‘ But papa didn't 
do what they said,” he cried, the tears streaming 
down his quivering face. “ Papa couldn't do such 
a thing!” 

* Ot course he couldn’t!’’ Mrs. Randall answered, 
vehemently. ‘“ But I wish I knew who did.” 

Oscar was silent a moment. ‘I know,”’ he said, 
thoughtfully. ‘Papa knew, and mamma told me.” 

* Why, for mercy’s sake!” cried Mrs. Randall. 
“Do teil us! We'll do something about it; won't 
we, father ?” 

‘‘Mr. Hanson did it. He was papa’s partner, 
and he took the money and made people think papa 
did it, and then he went away and took all the 
papers and things. Papa told people he didn’t do 
it, and he paid it all back, and some folks said that 
showed that he did take it, and he said it was no 
use denying any more—they might think what they 
liked.”’ 

“ What became of Hanson ?” 

“‘ He went to the war, and we heard he got shot.” 

“I hope he did,” she answered, heartily. 

“ Nothing makes any difference now,” he said, in 
a hopeless way. Then he brightened up. “ But it 
will come out right yet,’ he added. “Mamma 
was sure of that, and I’m sure, too.” 

“ Bless his heart!” sobbed Mrs. Randall. ‘So 
it will. You hold on to that, Oscar, and the Lord 
will bring it to pass.” 


CHAPTER II. 


For several days Oscar enjoyed the hospitality 
of the Randalls, but it was utterly in vain that they 
sought to turn him from his purpose, and at last 
they gave it up. 

“Can you shoot?” Mr. Randall asked him one 
day. 

- was not wanting in self-confidence. “I 
never did,’ he replied, “ but I’m eure I could.” 

“Can you play on anything ?” 

“Do you mean pianos and things? No, sir. 
Only on a jewsharp,” a little timidly. 

“Can you drum?” 

“T don’t know. I had a drum—” 

“Father Randall!” cried his wife. ‘ Why 
didn’t I think of that? They do have boys for 
drummers, don’t they ?” 

Mr. Randall took several long whiffs at his pipe 
and laid it down. 

“ Now, Oacar, I'll tell you what I'lido. I know 
@ man, a crack drummer, that went to the war and 
lost his leg the first thing he did. He lives over 
here a piece. If you're a mind to stay with him 
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a while, and learn to drum, I guess like enough 
you can go to the war by and by, if you’re bound 
to 


“ Oh, I’ll do it !” cried Oscar, excitedly. ‘Tildo 
it right away !”’ 

“ He lives on a farm,” continued Mr. Randall, 
“and you would have to work for your board and 
clothes.” 

“JT wouldn’t mind that,” put in Oscar. 

“And if you didn’t behave he’d bounce you 


quick. He’s great on discipline. No sass and no 


grumbling where he is : 

“Oh, I wouldn't! I'd do exactly right. I'll do 
anything to be a soldier.” 

So it was all settled, and Oscar consented the 
more readily to the postponement of his plan because 
of certain dawning misgivings about his ability to 
carry it out unaided. 

*‘ Maybe the seat o’ war will be handier to find 
by the time you learn to drum,” said Mrs. Randall, 
and Oscar smiled faintly, doubtful just how to take 
the remark. 

As he was going to bed he asked, anxiously, 
a _ don’t think the war’ll be over by that time, do 

ou?” 

“Tf it is, I'll give you my farm,” replied Mr. 
Randall ; and Oscar went on, saying, as he stumbled 
up the steep stairway, “I don’t want a farm, I want 
to be a soldier.” 

About a week afterward Mrs. Randall was crawl- 
ing on hands and knees along the hen-yard fence, 
hunting fora hole by which three adventurous 
chicks had made their exit and met their death. 
Her deep, stiff sunbonnet excluded sight and sound, 
and a crowd of hungry chickens trooped after her 
in deafening protest against her presence among 
them empty-handed. ‘So she came up with a start 
when she heard a graff voice above her head. 

** Lady, could I speak with you a minute ?”’ 

It was not a good face that met her gaze, but its 
look of weariness and hunger was unmistakable, 
and when she glanced down and saw through the 
wire network the ragged suit of blue, she answered, 
not ankindly : 

“ You go and set down on the stoop. I'll be there 
pretty quick. Wants something to eat, I s’pose. 
Most on ’em do,” she muttered as she dropped again 
on hands and knees. 

Some time later, fortified by half a pie and a big 
bow! of milk, the tramp got up from the doorstep, 
prepared to go, when his hostess, who had watched 
him with growing disapproval, asked suddenly : 

‘‘ Why don’t you get a job and earn your victuals 
instead of begging them ?” 

“I'm going back into the army,” he replied, 
readily enough. “I’m worth more there ’n I be 
here.” | 

« Oh, you’ve been a soldier, have you ?” she said, 
somewhat mollified. ‘I didn’tknow. Lots o’ men 
wear old army clothes nowadays.” 

‘Yes, marm, I was a soldier, till I got a bullet 
in that arm,” stretching it out, “and I’m going 
back as quick as I can hold a gun with it.” 

As her caller disappeared, Mrs. Randall turned 
to her husband, who was unharnessing his team in 
the yard. “Jerry, I’ve got a notion about him.” 

Mr. Randall did not ask for details; he knew 
they would be furnished. 

“ T shouldn’t wonder a mite if that was that Han- 
son feller.” 

Mr. Randall smiled. ‘“ That’s you, Marthy,” he 
said. Why didn’t you grab him?” 

*‘ Well, you can make all the fun you’re mind to. 
But men like him don’t get killed—it’s the good 


- ones—and I’ll bet he’s alive, and that’s him,” wax- 


ing excited and ungrammatical under her husband’s 
incredulous smile. ‘ And I only hope he won't get 
hold of Oscar.” But Mr. Randall laughed good- 
naturedly and went off with his horses to the barn, 
little dreaming how true was his wife’s intuition, 
nor how she had hastened the consummation of 
their hopes by her charity to the tramp. If she 
had denied him food, he would have gone straight 
on down the turnpike and passed out of this his- 
tory; but as it was, he reached a fork in the road 
a half-mile below just in time to see approaching a 
loaded coach, on the outside of which sat three 
young fellows in Federal uniform, going home on 
a furlough. To avoid possible recognition the 
tramp struck into the woods, and came, I don’t 
like to say by accident, upon a path which he fol- 
lowed till he found himself in an open field, with 
some farm buildings beyond, and a red cow look- 
ing over the fence beside him in friendly curiosity. 
As he watched, a boy and a dog came down a lane, 
the dog scurrying here and there in chase of a 
flock of blackbirds, and the boy performing, with 
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more energy than skill, upon every object in his 
way with a pair of drumsticks. The man drew 
back, but the lad came straight ahead, and a mo- 
ment later the two stood confronting each other. 
The tramp grew visibly pale, but Oscar’s memory 
held no picture of the haggard, unshaven, evil face 
that looked with burning eyes into his. The 
whistle died suddenly, and left his lips still open. 

“Hallo!” he said. ‘“ Where'd you come from?” 

“T got lost,” answered the other; “I want to 
get over on to that road,” pointing vaguely toward 
the house. 

‘All right. You come along o’ me and I'll 
show you,” and the two, driving the cows, walked 
up the lane together. ee 

You're a soldier, ain’t you?’’ queried Oscar, 
looking the other over critically. “I’m going to 
be a drummer. I’m learning now.” 

‘** Do you live here ?” | 

“ Yes, I do now; but as soon as I can drum I’m 
going to the war. Ain’t it fun being a soldier ?”’ 

“Some of it’s fun, and more of if ain't,” replied 
the tramp, with a queer smile. 

As Oscar returned after escorting him down the 
road, Mr. Osgood saw him. “Who was that 
man?” he asked. | | 

“Oh, I do’ ’no. He's a feller that lost his way, 
and I took him out across. He’s a soldier. I 
wish I had asked him more questions.” 

And the tramp, once out of sight, turned back 
into the woods, and, hidden in a clump of laurels, 
pulled out by a leather string around his neck 
a small package which he examined in the fading 
light. He knew its contents by heart, he knew the 
consequences if it fell into other hands, and yet for 
years Joseph Hanson had carried about him the 
proofs of the dishonesty by which he had wrecked 
the happiness of two families and had brought 
rain on his own soul. Often he had vowed to 
destroy them, more than once he had almost done 
the deed, but his hand was held. He looked over 
them now with something against which the evil 
within him chafed in vain, stirring his dead con- 
science to do the thinghe ought. Then he drop 
va face in his hands and rocked violently to and 


“I've got to do it,” he sai, half aloud. “I 
can't help myself. I knew it was comin’ when I 
set on that piazza up to the Forks and heerd ’em 
goin’ on about Lute an’ the young one. They 
didn’t none on ’em know me, but I see the judg- 
ment a-comin’. QO Lord, I wisht I’d never done 
it! I wisht I could undo it.” He was silent a 
moment; then, rising, he pushed on through the 
woods, twisting his grimy fingers as he repeated, 
“I wisht I could—but I can’t—and I've got to.”’ 

In October of that year, Oscar, having shown 
himself an apt pupil, was suffered to have his way, 
and entered the army as a drummer in a New 
York regiment belonging to the Second Corps, com- 
manded by General Hancock. Richard Osgood 
had followed Hancock in that magnificent charge 
against Fort Magruder—unsurpassed in the history 
of the war—which decided the battle of Williams- 
burg. He had been with him at Golding’s Farm, 
at Savage’s Station, at White Oak Bridge, and on 
the retreat from the Chickahominy to Harrison’s 
Landing; and in Richard Osgood’s eyes no man 
on — was such a hero as Winfield Scott Han- 
coc 

The winter passed, and the spring. In March of 
1864, General Grant, then commanding all the 


Union armies, joined himself to General Meade, — 


encamped between Bull Run and the Rapidan, 
with the ultimate purpose of cutting off Lee’s army 
from Richmond; and early in May the Union 
forces took up their position in a section known as 
the Wilderness, a sterile, swampy country, covered 
with a tangled second growth of pinesand deciduous 
trees. An advance upon Lee had been ordered for 
the morning of the 5th, but Lee, preferring to fight 
in a region familiar to his troops, moved forward, 
and the campaign opened by a hot encounter be- 
tween the advance guards of the two armies. 


The day resulted in great loss of life and 


slight gain to either side. Toward evening a de- 
tachment was ordered to take a position in which 


a body of Confederates had intrenched themselves — 


and were dealing disaster to the Union troops. A 
first charge and a second were made and repulsed, 
while grape, canister, and shot were hurled upon 
the advancing columns. The men fell back, but 
only to re-form, and then, with bayonets set, they 
charged up the slope, swept by the Confederate 
guns, cut down rank upon rank, those behind press- 
ing over the bodies of those who fell, till a handful 
of men, their Jeader killed, the standard-bearer 


| 
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gone down with his colors, held the narrow ledge 
to which they had fought their way. Suddenly a 
soldier sprang from the ranks, snatched the officer’s 
cap from the ground and the flag from the dead 
hand that still held it, and, with the cap crowning 
the flagstaff, he thrust them on high. The sight 
was like magic, and, raising a tremendous cheer, 
they followed him with a furious rush, and planted 
their colors in the very face of the enemy-——a gal- 
lant victory over a gallant foe, whose stubborn 
resistance even now made it impossible to hold 
without aid the position gained, and the commander, 
seeing their strait, sent a detachment of two com- 
panies to their relief. | 

A little drummer-boy, beating his drum as if 
the fate of the army hung on his zeal and energy, 


heard with tingling pulses the order for the advance, | 


and as the column swept by him, he slipped off his 
belt, dropped drum and drumsticks, seized a gun 
from a dead soldier, and was lost inthe ranks. Up 
the slope they went breathless, and plunged into a 
hand-to-hand conflict on the summit, just in time 
to see the flagstaff cut by a rifle-ball and the hand 
of a Confederate soldier outstretched to grasp the 
colors. Quick as thought the little lad sprang for- 
ward, raised his gun and fired, and the man fell 
back with a curse, his arm shattered by his side. 
For one instant the boy turned faint, for, though he 
had seen many a man die, never before had his 
own hand been stained with blood ; then he rallied, 
and, seizing the blackened and tattered colors, he 
waved them above his head with a shrill, excited, 
boyish cry.. A doz n men reached to pull him 
down, but before they could touch him a storm of 


bullets whistled about his ears, and an instant later | 
_ a Confederate bayonet was aimed at the boy’s 
heart. For the moment his comrades could not 


reach him ; he stood, wild with excitement, laugh- 
ing and stepping backward on the rampart of loose 
earth, as gay and fearless as if he were the sole 


_ figure in that bloody scene ; but just asthe murder- 


ous steel eped on its errand, the same sturdy, black- 
bearded fellow who had led the assault thrust, him- 
self before it and took the point of the bayonet, 
which pierced his side and buried itself in the 
boy's shoulder. He sank down, bleeding, enveloped 
in the folds of the flag for whose honor he had 
risked his life, and the soldier whose sacrifice had 


saved it fell almost upon him, but the white heat 


of fury to which the men were roused won the hill 


- and drove the Confederates back. 


The night came down and silenced the din of 


battle, and the grim pall of smoke hovered between 
the peaceful sky and the tortured earth. Ona 


hillock crowned with pines Oscar lay, and by his 
side the soldier who had died for him. The life 
was almost gone from the stalwart body, but when 
his wandering eyes rested on the Jad, a smile like 
a shadow passed over his ashy face, and he said 
something in a broken whisper to the comrade who 
bent over him. His coat and vest had been re- 
moved, and around his neck there showed a soiled 


‘leather string, by which they drew out a thin 


packet of papers and held them up in his sight. 

Give—him,” he gasped. “1 done—what—I 
could. I oughter—done—it sooner.” 

The papers were laid in Oscar’s hand, and Jo- 
seph Hanson’s face showed that he was understood. 
‘“‘T had—a boy,” he whispered. “O Lord—mer- 
ciful—sinner—” and with a great gush of blood 
from his wounded side his soul went out to its 


‘reward. 
Oscar’s flesh-wound soon healed, and, in spite of. 


his unquenched warlike aspirations, he went back 
to his drum and beat it faitbfully till the war was 
ended. And now, when Decoration Day comes, 
with its wealth of beauty and fragrance, with its 
tender memories and stirring words, no more loyal 
or steadfast band goes forth to celebrate the day 
than Luther Talbot Post of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. 


Oh, sweet as the breath of morn, 
To the fallen and forlorn 

Are whispered words of praise. 
of Tyre. 


The pleasant books that silently among 
Our household treasures take familiar places, 
And are to us as if a living tongue 
Spake from the printed leaves or pictured faces. 
—([Seaside and Fireside. 


All is of God! If he but wave his hand, 
The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud, 
Till, with a smile of light on sea and land, 
Lo! he looks back from the re wig cloud. 
[The Two Angels. 


. A FAMILY PAPER. 


TODD AND TIGER. 


Z,|{CK! tack! went the clock, and p-u-r-r-r 
went Tiger asleep on the rug, but Todd, 
the baby, did not make a sound sleeping 
on the low, soft lounge, his two cheeks 
= like wild rose leaves. Certainly you 
never would think of anything but smiles and joy 
in that pretty room where the sun shone in as if it 
enjoyed it, and the apple blossoms pushed their 
pinkest blossoms as far as they could toward the 
windows, as if to look in. A big striped ball was 
on the floor, a doll in a bright red dress was on 
the cushion of the rocker, a string of bells hung 
over a chair seat, and everything was all ready for 
Todd, who had just begun waking, first pushing out 
one fat leg, then pushing up a fat arm, and then 
sitting up so quickly that you would have decided 
at once that you must have been mistaken about 
his having been asleep. Whether it was the rustle 
Todd made or the fact that he had slept enough 
woke up Tiger 1 do not know, but certain it is that 
just as Todd sat up Tiger stretched first his fore 
paws and then his hind paws, and stood up. Todd 
smiled as if he were pleased, and Tiger waved his 
tail majestically. I should have explained that 


_Todd and Tiger were not intimate friends. Tiger 


was at home, while Todd was a visitor. 

Cats were strangers to Todd, while babies were 
strangers to Tiger. For Todd’s mother thought 
cats dangerous to babies, and would not have one 
in the house, while Tiger’s mistress thought cats 
delightful, and, never having lived in a house with 
babies, knew nothing about them. 

Todd’s mother and Tiger's mistress were in the 
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Todd, grabbing Tiger’s tail and pulling it to get 
Tiger in front of him. 

At this minute the door opened and Todd’s 
mother came in, and picked up Todd as if Tiger 
were hurting him, kissing him over and over again. 

Todd and Tiger never became any better ac- 
quainted. When Todd sees a cat he runs to his 
mother, and when Tiger sees a baby he curls down 
on his cushion on the window-sill. All this because 
Todd’s mother did not teach Todd how to meet 
cats. They might have had a delightful visit to- 
cg if they had known how to play with each 
other. 


A BOY’S MISTAKE. 


Pvy|E was not a handsome dog, but he was 
yi most lovable. His name was Rover, and 
| the six children in the family would have 
resented it if any one had said that he 
was not a handsome dog; to them he 
was beautiful. 

These children lived in a pretty white house that 
stood at the end of a lane, surrounded by trees. 
Every day Rover escorted these children to the 
end of the lane, and then walked back to the 
house; and each afternoon, when it was time for 
the children to come home, Rover would walk to 
the end of the lane, and lie down with his nose on 
his paws, and when the children came in sight 
around the corner, Rover would wag his tail and 
stretch his mouth, which the children insisted was 
a smile. Sunday morning Rover would be found 
under the carriage seat when it reached the church, 
unless he had been locked in the barn. He seemed 


garden looking at the flowers. Todd’s nurse was 


talking to the cook, for she was lonesome, and Todd 


usually took a long nap in the morning. 


‘“‘ Parr, p-u-r-r,”” murmured Tiger. 
“Tome,” was Todd’s response, which Tiger 
seemed to understand at once, for he walked over 


toward the lounge, arching his back and waving 


his tail in the most friendly manner. 

“Parr, p-u-r-r,” murmured Tiger again, in his 
most enticing voice. 

“Er-m,” responded Todd, tumbling off the 
lounge to the floor; which sudden coming sent 
Tiger scudding to the other side of the room in 
terror. Todd righted himself and looked about 
for Tiger, and seemed surprised that he was not 
close by. Tiger, discovering that this big, clumsy 
object was not frightful, ventured into the middle 
of the room. Todd was delighted, and started at 
once to creep toward him. Tiger watched him, and 
apparently concluded that anything that took so 
long to walk over the floor was not dangerous and 
he might venture nearer; they met on the rug. 

‘Parr, purr,” ventured Tiger, and Todd took 
that as an invitation to shake hands, and caught 
Tiger by the foot. Tiger did not understand, but 
the expression on Todd’s face was friendly, so he 
submitted. Todd smoothed Tiger’s back, and he 
stretched out his paws in delight. Todd loved the 
feeling of the fur, and buried his fat, chubby hand 
in it; Tiger did not enjoy this, for it pulled his fur 
and hurt. 

The next move of baby’s hand was a long, soft 
smooth down Tiger’s spine. This was so delight- 
fal that Tiger waved his tail. “Det up!” screamed 


to understand perfectly well that he could not go 
to school with the children, but he never could be 
made to understand why he could not ride in the 
bottom of the wagon and wait there and come 
home with the children from church. 

One summer, when Rover was getting old, a lit- 
tle boy came to visit this family. He insisted that 
Rover should swim after sticks thrown into the 
brook, and more than once succeeded in pushing 
Rover into the water. He tried to drive him, and 
beat him with a stick because he would not be | 
driven. In less than a week this kindly old dog, 
whose love for children had been one of his charms, 
would run and hide at the sound of that boy’s voice, 
and nothing would induce him to come in sight. 
The whole family sympathized with the dog, and 
the small boy, who was welcomed gladly as a guest, 
was as cordially bade farewell, and never received 
another invitation to that house. 

Even the friendship of a dog is worth having, 
and kindness and consideration will usually gain it. 


Let nothing disturb thee, 
Nothing affright thee ; 
All things are passing ; 
God never changeth ; 
Patient endurance 
Attaineth to all things ; 
Who God possesseth 
In nothing is wanting ; 
Alone God sufficeth. 
—([Santa Teresa’s Bookmark, 


Much must he toil who serves the Immortal Gods. 
—[The Masque of Pandora, 
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Sunpay AFTERNOON. 
THE INVITATION OF THE CHURCH.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT: 


‘* And the Spirit and the bride say, Come. And let him 
that heareth say, Come. And let him that is athirst come. 
And whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely.’’ 


—Rev, xxii., 17 oT 
Z,jHE duty of coming into the Church of 
Christ is often laid by the minister apon 
the members of every Christian congre- 
gation. But the New Testament lays 
very little stress upon the duty and 
great emphasis on the privilege of coming into 
the Church of Christ. 1 wish to speak, then; this 
morning—having especially in my mind those of 
you who are in any wise following Christ, who in 
any respect love him, who in any measure desire 
the welfare and progress of his Church—I wish to 
speak to you ot the privilege of being in the 
Church of Christ. And I hope so to speak, alco, 
that those of us who are in that fellowship will 
have the privilege of that fellowship more clearly 
in our thoughts and in our experiences. Not, in- 
deed, that a sharp line of distinction can be drawn 
between privilege and daoty. Every duty is a 
privilege, and every privilege is a duty. It is the 
sacred duty of every man to take full advantage of 
his privileges. And it is a blessed privilege for 
every man that he has an opportunity to do 
faithfully and well his duty. These are, after all, 
‘words that only express different aspects of the 
same great truth. But whether you look at any 
action from the point of view of obligation or from 
that of opportunity will make a great difference in 
your view of it. There are two horses in the 
stable. One is Obligation, the other is Privilege. 
They are both led out some bright, fresh morning ; 
and Privilege paws the earth and snuffs the air and 
has all the blood tingling in his veins while the 
saddle is being put on his back and the bridle in 
his mouth, for he is eager to get out and have a 
rum in the fresh air; while Obligation comes re- 
luctantly out of his stall, and hangs his drooping 
head while the bit is put in his mouth and the 
saddle on his back, and is driven only with the spur 


and the whip, and is eager only to get back to his. - 
-- of men and .women who have become inspired by a 
love for this Christ, and are trying to do his 
‘work, to complete what he began. 


bedding and his oats. Here are two boys. One 
says, | have an opportunity to get an education; 
and every time the school bell rings it summons 


him to that which he desires; while his companion’ 
has no desire for learning, no appreciation of his 


benefit, no sense of his privilege, and goes fag- 
gardly and reluctantly to school. And the mis- 
taken teacher says this boy likes to study and that 


boy does not. No! no healthy boy ever likes to 


study. But the intelligent, long-headed boy loves 
that which study is going to give him, and he 
counts going to school a privilege, not a burden. 
Two ministers wake up this Sunday morning. 
One says, “ Dear me! I have to preach again; it 
is hard work, this preaching Sunday after. Sun- 
day; and Ido not see where my sermon is com- 
ing from and what I am going to say. I do not 
believe my congregation realizes what hard work 
it is to go from funeral to wedding and from sick 
house to social gathering with sympathy and fel- 
lowship for everybody; and then every Sunday 
get up and talk about something that will interest 
a critical people.” The other minister says, “ My 
Sanday morning has come; and I am going to 
have five hundred or a thousand people here, and 
Ican say to them anything I want; I can stir 
them with any passion or aspiration that is in my 
heart.” What a difference it makes whether you 
take hold of life by the handle of obligation or by 
the handle of opportunity; whether you look en 
life as a great bundle of duties or a great doorway 
of privileges and opportunities! | 
So I want to put before you this morning, not 
as though there were no duty of joining the Church 
—I want to put you the higher view, the 
view of the Church as a great opportunity and 
membership in the Church as a great privilege; I 
want to speak to you of it in the spirit of our text, 
“The Spirit saith, Come.” Whatever divine and 
holy aspirations there are kindled in your soul are 
of God, and he is inviting you inte the great divine 
companionship of the ages. “And the bride says, 
Come.” The church which flings its door wide 
open and the chureh which opens it only a little 
crack, both of them say, ‘“* Come,” though one with 
1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Sunday morning, April 


10, 1891, and reported stenographically by Henry Winans 
and revised by the author for The Christian Union. 


‘are leagued 
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much better voice than the other. “ And let him that 
hheareth. say, Come.” For. wherever in all the 
world there is a soul that has been’ kindled to -a 


“higher and a diviner life and been enriched by the 
“companionship of the saints, by the very joy of its 


experience, by the very radiance of its lite, it says, 
“Come, enter into my joy, the joy of this blessed 
_ There is only one condition. Let him that is 
athirst come. Whosoever will, let him come. If 
i. say, “I suppose sooner or later I must join the 
urch,” and then begin to look around for excuses, 
and say, “There is a creed; I do not believe the 
creed ;” or, “The Chutch has some inconsistent 
men in it—it is not good enough to join;” or, “I 
am inconsistent. I am not good enough to join ;’’ 
if. you are searching for reasons why you need not 
join the Church, I think you would better not join it. 
But if there is in your heart any feeling of this kind, 


“Here is a great body of men and women, who, 


with their errors, their imperfections, their follies, 
neyertheless are bound together by a great enthu- 
siasm ; I wish I might be one with them ”—then I 
Bay to you, and the New Testament says to yon, 
and I thank God I am the pastor of a church that 
says to you, “ Whosoever will, let him come freely.”’ 

Let us look a little at the way in which the 
Church grew up. Christ comes into the world ; 
he goes about teaching and preaching, and by a 
kind of natural process gathers out of a great 


throng that gathered about him a few that become 


his associates and companions, and so the nucleus 
of a future organization; and he declares, “ The 
gates of hell chali not prevail against this body of 
men to whom I commit this work; death shall 
destroy Peter and James and John and Paul; they 
shall all, one after the other, die. but loyalty and 
love to me shall not die; death sball not prevail 
over the fellowship now begun. The Church shall 
go on growing in power and triumph until the 
kingdoms of this world have become the kingdoms 
of our Lord and Christ, and there is no difference 
between society and Christ. 

Of course this congregation gathered about Christ 
is a congregation of imperfect men and women. It 
is originally a Jewish church—there is a great deal 
of Judaism in it; a Pagan churcb, with a great 
deal. of Paganism in it ; it isa worldly church, with 
@ great deal of worldliness in it. But it is a body 


_ ‘We are, in the first place, then, a school. We 
ued together under this great Teacher that 
we may learn the things he teaches us respecting 
the eternal and-the spiritual life. It was a great 
gift that Galileo gave in the telescope which turned 
ptar-dust into worlds ; a great gift Copernicus gave 


~ us when he read the secret of the heavens and 


showed us what are the laws that govern these 
bodies moving in their orbits; a great gift Harvey 
gave us when he told us of the circulation of the 
blood ; it is a great privilege to which the school 
-bell summons every day, calling. the pupil to learn 
what nature has told us, or God in nature. But it 
is a greater privilege to be learning those things 
which Jesus Christ came to teach us. To study 
man is a greater thing than to study the circulation 
of the blood ;. to.study the laws that bind men to- 
gether is a greater privilege than to study the law 
of gravitation that. binds material things together ; 
it is a greater privilege to study God than to study 
the stars. And this is that to which Christ calls 
us as pupils. And we are banded together as 
members of his Church that we may learn what is 
the nature of man, what are the laws of society 
and what is the meaning of brotherhood, and what 
‘the nature and law of God. We are leagued to- 
gether against that narrow agnosticism, narrower 
than any dogmatism that ever cursed the Church 
-of Christ, that builds its great iron doors and locks 
them, and says to men, “ You cannot know about 
‘God, nor about the other life, nor about-the law of 
the spiritual world.” We fling open the doors which 
agnosticism. endeavors to lock against us, and we 
say, “ In the name of our God we will, and wecan.” 
There is a power in man, when taught of God, to 
_know his own nature, to know his own Father, to 
look through the dark gloom of the grave, and dis- 
cern the Jight and life 
-know the dogmatism of the Church. It has built 


-wallg-and said-to men, “Thus far shalt thou go, 


and no farther.” But in the heart of the Church 
inspired of God there has been a power which 
‘neither Catholic. ner Protestant has been able to 
‘repress, and the Church has gone ever on, on, into 
a r light. We invite you, then,-to vith 


upon the other side. I 
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reached, the ereed we havé fermulated . or- our 
fathers have formulated for us ; but because in your 
heart, as in ours, there is a great desire to know God 
better, and the eternal world better, and life and 
love better, and our own fellow-men better... 
. Bat this quest for truth is not merely a quest 
for truth:: We are studying truth in order that. we 


-may use it. Truth is to us an instrument,.not an 


vend. As men have reached up into the heavens 
and brought down the electric bolt, not merely io 


satisfy their curiosity, but. to tame it and set it to 


work as soon as they have brought it down to 
earth, so we reach our hearts iuto the infinite that 
we may make men. What a wonderfal thing a 
steam-engine is! How many tears and toils, how 
many disappointments and heart-breakings; have 
entered into every locomotive engine! But more 
-wonderful than the locomotive engine is the man 


that made it. And we in the Church are bound 


together that we may make men. We read the 
etory of Jesus Christ in the Four Gospels; and 
‘then we come together to see how near-we.can 
come to reproducing him. There are eighteen hun- 
dred men and women here in Plymouth Charch; 
and, first of all, these eighteen hundred have said 
.to one another, “ We are going to try to reproduce 
Jesus Christ in our own characters and in our own 
lives.” There are I know not how many fathers 
and mothers in Plymouth Church, and they have 
said to one another, “* We are going to try to re- 
‘produce Jesus Christ in our children.” This after- 
‘noon there will be between two and three huadred 
men and women of Plymouth Church engaged in 
work in our different Sunday-schools. Whuat- for? 
-In order that out of the children gathered in these 
schools they may do what they can to reproduce 
Jesus Christ in human life. Not merely. individu- 
als like Christ, but a society made up of men and 
women bound together by the bond which bound 
Jesus Christ to man, a society governed and ruled 
-by the principles by which he was governed. It 
were a great privilege, were it not, if one had been 
an architect in the tume of Michael Angelo, to have 
had some share in building that grandest of cathe- 
‘drals, St. Peter’s of Rome; a great privilege, if 
one had lived in the time of the Revolution, to have 
had some share with Washington and Jefferson 
and Hamilton in shaping the Federal Constitution ; 
‘and great privi some of you enjoyed who lived 
in the time of our Civil War and had your share 
in the emancipation of the slave. But surely jit is 
a grander privilege to be bound together with men 
inspired by the purpose to make human souls that 
shall outlive all temples and all institutions, and 
éndowed with a freedom that shall make servitude 
forever and eternally impossible. Doves this work 
inspire you with ambition? Does your heart and 
‘soul incline to it? If so, J put-the open door of a 
great privilege before you. We invite you to join 
‘with us in this work. The Spirit and the bride 
say, “Come” bas 
' And in this work of men-making we are bound 
together by the fellowship of a great, deep. ex- 
perience. We have a great love for this Christ, a 
great longing to be like this Christ, and our aspira- 
tion and our desire and our thankfulness and our 
-reverence and our love bind ‘us together in @ great 
‘experience. ‘As I look out this morning-on empty 
seats in this great congregation, I know:I do but 
express the fellowship of all Plymouth Chureh for 
those that are either lying on beds of sickness or 
are watching with aching and anxious hearts’ for 
those that are sick. Though we do not know their 
names, they are bound to us and we to them by 
‘this great, deep bond of a common reverence and 
a common love. The maid goes about her house 
in the morning at her work humming to herself, 
divine, all love excelling,” 


but the song, uttered almost under her bre h ‘is 
inadequate to express the joy in her heart. She 
goes to the great church and takes her’ seat there, 
and the congregation rises, led by the great organ, 
and they all join in singing [ein 9 : 
Love divine, all love excelling,” 

and she looks out with a prophet’s eye—for the 
prophet’s eye is. sometimes found where people 
least expect it—ehe looks out with a prophet’s eye 
and listens with a prophet’s ear, and she hears all 
over this great continent that song, 

“Love divine, all love excelling,” 
and she hears beside this great ehorus of unnum- 
bered voices.on garth the song of the ten thousand 
times ten thousand and the thousands of thousands 
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who :stand ‘before the throne, and they too are. 
singing this.song and sharing this experience, and: 
this.great chorus on earthand in beaven.are all: too. 
few to express her. love. for-her-Saviour. .-It.is a 
great privilege, this which we may have,.of feeling 
that -the whole Church is uttering. our aspirations 
in. its prayers and our.thankfulness in its praises. 
, And.so, because we have this eommon experience; 
we have the privilege of: manifesting together the 
glery..of God. ._More than: the ‘stars in their shin- 
ing, and more than the flowers in their beauty, the 
soul of man: manifests. the divine glory. But.not 
the .soul.of one individual. man... Thereis no-way 
in which God ean manifest himself to man except 
through man... Not in cloud: of darkness by day or 
cloud of fire by night, not in angel form or in glori- 
ous shechinah can he really manifest himself to us, 
unless. he speaks in human language that which we 
can. understand and receive.. He ean manifest 
himself to men only through and by men.. And he 
gathers the men about him that love and revere 
him, and gives to them the privilege of manifesting 
his. glory to other men. It is a great privilege 
that he gives to his ministers when he says, “ I 
will commission: you,.and you may tell the people 
of. my glory, my patience, my long euffering, my 
love.” But is it not equally a great privilege when. 
he lays you on a bed of sickness and says, ‘“ Now 
I will let you show how a Christian can be sick ;” 
equally a great privilege when he brings you some 
great sorrow, saying to you, “ Now I will permit 
you to show men howa Christian bears sorrow and 
trouble”? But one soul cannot alone show forth the 
glory of God: A little drop of water—what can 
it. do by itself? But lift that drop of water up 
with ten thousand other drops of water, aud hang 
it in the western sky, a great cloud of unnumbered 
drops, and then the sunlight shines through it, and 
ali the glory of the western sunset is in the cloud, 
because there is not merely one drop of water, but 
a great aggregation of drops. And one life does 
hot. show the divine glory; but all devoted and 
loving and heroic souls gathered together, with all 
the opportunities of their lives—an aggregated 
brotherhood—exhibit the glory of God as no one 
life can show it forth alone. ‘And so the Apoatle 
declares, “‘ Unto him be glory in the ‘Church by 
Christ Jesus throughout all ages, world without 
end.” | és 

But thereis something more even than this., More 
than the privilege of tudying the great things of 
life, more than the privilege of serving men.in the 
very highest service of life, more than the privilege 
of the deepest and divinest fellowship, more than 
the privilege of manifesting the glory of God, is 
the privilege of fellowship which God gives to us. 
Friends of God! how much that means! Not ser- 
vants, but friends. Sons of God! how much that 
means! Is not my son my best companion? He 
has grown up with me, taken his life from me, 
shared it with me. Bride of God! What. is it to 
be God’s bride? As when the prince sees Cinder- 
ella in her dust and ashés, and in her sees one that, 
educated and developed, shall become worthy of 
his companionship, and says, “I will take her and 
make her to be my. wife,” so God looks on -his 
Charch; a Cinderalla:Chareh, a Church in dust and 
ashes ; but he says, “I will not be alone any more; 
_ I will have a companion, more than a friend; a 
gon, more than a son; a bride, who shall take my 
name, sharé.my companionship, be mine because I 
am hers.” When Christ was upon the earth he 
healed many sick and preached the truth to. many 
hearers.who did not belong tohis Chureh. But, 
dear. .friends,. was not there a great difference 
between creéping up in the highway and_ touching 
the hem of his garment, and being permitted to sit 
at. hie side at the table and rest the head upon his 
bosom? As I look out upon this congregation I 
see-men and women who never get nearer Christ 
than to touch the hem of his garment, who never 
get nearer Christ than to mix with the five thou- 
sand and let the Apostles feed them. And there 
are times when I long with an inexpressible long- 
ing'to. induce you te come and sit at the table with 
Christ- and teceive the bréad from’ the hands of 
Christ himself, share in the very fellowship of 
Christ, and be one with Christ. It is not that I do 
my duty; better than you do yours, Some of you 
amples to: us who are professed: disciples 
of Christ. ‘But we have'a great privilege, and: it 
seems to me you are without it! 
__ Every 1 ow and then the d 


d then the doors swing open, and 
some. one from this Church on earth goes out and 
up the shining way into theChurch in heayen. As 
L:'was sitting in my study this morning. thinking 
over thése thoughts and how I should ahape them 
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to you, there came to.me the message that one 
other old member of Plymouth Church had gone 
from the earthly to the heavenly congregation.’ 
Only. two. or three Sundays ago he was looking 
up at.me'from: his pew here; and now he has gone, 
not to join’ the Church, but from the Church on 
earth. to the Church in. heaven. It is not long 
before. you. willbe called also from this great con- 
gregation, and you. will go out of that exit. door 
aud you will come to those gates that are never shut 
by day.or by night. Will you: join the Church 
then?.: And if so; will it be a matter of gratulation 
or of sorrow to you that you who have entered into 
the coronation glory of your Lord did not share in 
the glory of his huoniliation on earth? Will it 
a matter of gratulation or of sorrow to you that you, 


whom he permits to enter into the fellowship of the 


Heavenly City, stayed outside the fellowship of the 
earthly. Will you join the Church then? or now? 


HEZEKIAH, THE GOOD KING. 

J Lyman Assorr. 
“Now it is in. mine heart to make a covenant with the 
oT of Israel, that his fierce wrath may turn away 

from us.’’—-2 Chron, xxix.,10. . 
SARuy|EZEKIAG, the thirteenth king of Judah, 

B} fe} the son of Ahaz, ascended the throne at 
71) the age of twenty-five, and reigned 


‘s| twenty-nine years, B. c. 726-698. Among 
. _all the kings of Judah Hezekiah stands 
pre-eminent, and his reign is the culminating point 
of interest in their history. “There was after him 
none like him among the kings of Judah, nor any 
that was before.” * Immediately upon his accession 
he began an extensive and thorough reformation. 
His first act was to purge, repair, and reopen with 
splendid sacrifices the Temple, which had been 
despoiled and neglected during the idolatrous reign 
of his father, He utterly destroyed all the instru- 
ments of image-worship, not excepting even that 
sacred relic the brazen serpent of the wilderness, 
which had been abused to purposes of superstition.‘ 
His was the first suecessful attempt to collect the 
sacred books of his country. By his orders a large 
part ° of the Proverbs of Solomon, and, according 
to Jewish tradition, the prophecies of Isaiah, the 
Books of Ecclesiastes, and the Cantic¢les were 
written out and preserved. He revived the obsery- 
ance of the Passover, of which no celebration had 
been recorded since the time of Joshua; and it 
was commemorated by two weeks of rejoicing.‘ 
He broke off the servitude to the Assyrian power, 
and raised the standard of independence. And 
though this brought upon his kingdom an invasion, 
the interposition of the Lord drove off the offend- 
ers, and gaye the emancipated kingdom peace. - 

*PHOUGHTS: FOR THE CLASS. 


_ The reformation wrought under Hezekiah affords 
a true pattern of what all reformation ought to be, 
whether national or personal. In studying it the 
student must take into consideration at least the 
whole of the twenty-ninth chapter. i! 

' 1. The king first undertook, as far as in him lay, 
to reform. He opened again the Temple. and 
repaired the doors. He gathered together the 
priests and Levites, and directed them to conseerate 
themselves and purify the Temple. He exhorted 
them to repentance by reciting before them the 
sins of the nation; and acting on his directions they 
carried out all the uncleanness of the Temple, and 
made thorough work of the cleansing. Jt was a 

eat national and sacred act of house-cleaning. 
‘Phis cleansing preceded all religious ceremonies. 

‘The first tning for the sinner to do‘is to: depart 
from evil. Tne prodigal mast turn his back on 
both the hariots‘and the swine. Paul must cease 
to perseente the Church. Peter must tarn with 
true grief from his demals, and his swearing and 
cursing to the Lord whom he has denied. Zuccheus 
must cease to be an o sor of his brethren, and 
promiee to restore fourfold all that he has aequired 
by injustice and wrong, before the Lord declares 
that salvation has come to his house. Repentance 
precedes faith. Abandonment of sin is the first 
atep in holiness. ‘Tears, visions, prayers, ecstasies 
are in vain without it. Seé John the Baptist’s 
preaching to the crowd who asked him, What shall 
we do to be saved? (Luke, ch. iii.) No man can 
reat on the direction of Paul to the jailer, Believe 
Lesson for June 7, 1891.— 
Kings xviii., 5. & Prov. xxv., liv 
Kings xviii, 2. Chron. 23, 
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on the Lord Jesus Christ,” while he is continuing 
in known sm. AG 
2. Next came the great act of atonement. Seven 
bullocks, seven rams, seven lambs, seven he goats 
were brought for sin-offerings. So “ they made recon- 
ciliation with their blood upon the altar to make an 
atonement for all Israel.” Repentance is not 
enough. It is not enough to cease to do evil. The 
soul calls out for some satisfaction for the sins that 
are past. If not, what means the system of sacri- 
fiees so elaborately devised in the Old Testament ? 
If not, what means the long and elaborate system 
of sacrifices that has characterized every people 
from the beginning of history to the present day? 
If not, what means the self-torture of the Hindus, 
what the human sacrifices of the ancient Druids, 
what the penances of the Middle Ages? These are 
the offerings of conscious guilt to the conscience, 
which calls out against the soul for some satisfac- 
tion, some penalty. Philosophy may break down 
in the attempt to explain the necessity for an atone- 
ment, but the fact. that the universal soul of man 
calls out for an atonement, a call that is satisfied - 
only by the life and death of Christ, is as certain 
as any fact. in history. _ The students of heathen 
life and: the echoes of heathen literature testify to 
this universal sense of need of an atonement as 
well-as the Scriptures. The repentant must come 
to the sin-offering that has been made for him if 
he would consummate his reconciliation and find 
peace with his own conscience and with his God. 
_ 3. Then. followed the service of praise. “ Levites 
in the thouse of the Lord with cymbals, with psalter- 
ies, with harps, according to the commandment of 
David ; and the song of the Lord began with the 
trumpets and the instruments ordained by David 
the king. And all the congregation worshiped, and 
the singers sang, and the trumpeters sounded.” 
What joy and thanksgiving follows the reconcilia- 
tion of the repentant soul with itself and its God ! 
Then comes the music and dancing, and the fatted - 
calf and the ring and the best robe. This is the 
prophecy of that new song which the redeemed are 
finally to sing when they meet around the throne. 
Alas! how often our religion stops with the 11th 
verse, just. where the appointed Sunday-school 
lesson unfortunately stops, at mere repentance and 
attempted reformation, without trust in the sacrifice 
that has been made for sin, and the atonement that 
there is in that saerifice. How often, too, the re- 
ligious experience, going one step further, stops 
with that atonement, with the cross of Christ, with 
verse 24, without going on to the song of glory; 
to the crown that Christ has laid up for those who 
accept the cross. 
4. Finally came the great act of consecration. 
‘s Now. ye have consecrated yourselves to the Lord, 
come near and bring sacrifices and thank-offerings ; 
and thé consecrated things were six hundred oxen, 
aud three thousand sheep.’”’ True consecration 
follows true praise. It is, indeed, part of the true 
praise. First, repentance, ceasing to do evil; next, 
faith in an atoning sacrifice that has made recon- 
ciliation and has blotted out the past ; then, thanks- 
giving to Ged for his goodness and mercy that has 
opened the way to life ; and, finally, consecration to 
him ef all that we have and are, in a spirit of love 
and joy—this is the religion of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. of 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 
It is a holy emulation to ceek to be like Christ— 
to seek purity of life—to strive for the crown of 
righteousness that fadeth not away.—( Dr. J. 
Stewart, | 
It is well for us that when our thoughts must 
cease, God’s thoughts have not yet reached their 


God has given us his wonderfal Word, and its 
different portions are not placed haphazard. He 
gives it in perfect order. There is a first book 
and a last book ; and the same Spirit of God who 
inspired the workers, doubtless inspired those who 
received the writings, and guided them in putting 
the books together as. God would. have them put. 
You do not put all the dinner together into one 
great bowl, and say to your children, “ Help your 
self.” You begin with the soup, then the meat, 
and so on—every dish in its order, according as it 
is best suited for health and digestion. if you 
want to have good spiritual health and digestion, 

». God’s foed“in God's order. Begin with Gene- 
sis in the Old Testament, and Matthew in the New; 
and work right through them.—[The Rev. Hubert _ 


d Rothe. 
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ReLicious News. 


NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION. 
IMPORTANT TOPICS DISCUSSED. 


DRS BRIGGS AND BEHRENDS ON THE BIBLE—DRS 
INGERSOLL AND M'COSH ON CHURCH UNION— 
DRS RAINSFORD AND T. K BEECHER ON 
CHURCH WORK—DRS JUNKIN DE FOREST, AND 
BRADFORD ON THE SUUTHERN QUESTION. 


ae meeting of the New York State Congrega- 
tional Association, held in Plymouth Charch, 


Brooklyn, last week, was a notable one, alike 


for the topics discussed, the speakers discussing, 
and the audience attending. At such conventions 
the day attendance is rarely large, but on Wed- 
nesday morning, when Drs. Briggs and Behrends 
discussed the nature of the Bible and its authority, 
Piymouth Church was well-filled with an audience 
searcely, if any, less than twelve hundred. And 
the other day sessions of the Convention have 
also been attegded by large audiences. The meet- 
ings have mainly centered around four topics—the 
Bible, Church Union, the organization of the local 
church for work, and missionary interests and move- 
ments. To the last topic the evening sessions have 
been wholly devoted—Tuesday evening to work 
among the colored people, Wednesday evening to 
the annual meeting of the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, and Thursday evening to a joint meeting of 
the two ladies’ organizations, the Home and Foreign 
Missionary Societies. 

The session which attracted the greatest atten- 
tion was that on Wednesday morning, devoted to a 
consideration of the Bible. Dr. Briggs and Dr. 
Harper were both announced to speak, but Dr. 
Harper was kept away by a severe attack of laryn- 
gitis, and his place was kindly taken by Dr. Beh- 
rends, of Brooklyn. Dr. Briggs was very warmly 
welcomed, and was evidently greatly affected by 
the cordiality of the audience. He began by a quo- 
tation from Dr. Wallace, of Oxford, Clerk of the 
Westminster Association, who is thought to have 
drafted much of the Shorter Catechism, and who 
compares the Bible to a lantern which holds the 
light. Starting with this figure, Dr. Briggs showed 
the object of Biblical criticism to be the study of 
the lantern—that is, the text, the translation, the 
language, the authorship, the literary form. These 
questions must be determined upon acientific 
grounds and by scientific study. The result of 
this study makes belief in verbal inspiration and in 
absolute inerrancy in every statement impossible ; 
and the opinion that the original documents are 
absolutely inerrant is and in- 
capable of demonstration. e have not the orig- 
inal documents and cannot get them. But the 
only effect of this study of the lantern is to make 
the light which shines in and through it brighter 
and clearer. Professor Briggs then gave illustra- 
tively some account of the probable authorship and 
constituent elements of the Pentateuch, claiming, 
on the one hand, that Moses did not write the Pen- 
tateuch, and, on the other, that it is infallible. In 
closing, he argued that the result of the new study 
of the Bible would be to bring the book in its en- 
tirety before the Church ; to do away with the con- 
struction of creeds upon mere proof-texts, and the 
substitution therefor of the Bible itself in its en- 
tirety as affording an infallible rule of faith and 
practice ; with this result, among others, that all 
Churches coming to found their faith upon the 
Bible would be in their faith reconciled and united. 

Dr. Behrends followed in a paper of great vigor, 
in which he expressed substantial agreement with 
Dr. Briggs in his fundamental positions, without, 
however, entering upon any such specific question 
as, for example, the authorship of the Pentateuch. 
He claimed for the Bible that it is an infallible 
rule of faith and practice, and the product of a real 
inspiration accompanied by witnessing miracles, 
but not inerrant in all its statements, and that its 
inspiration is not dependent upon questions of au- 
thorship, and is not demonstrated by the miracles, 
but by its own inherent and inspiring character. 
Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond closed the exercises of the 
morning with an eloquent appeal in favor of the 
new study of the Bible from the layman's point of 
view, because it was bringing back to the laymen 
whole sections of the Bible which hitherto had been 
practically closed tothem. Throughout the discus- 
sion it was noticeable that what might be termed the 
most radical utterances were the most warmly ap- 
plauded, and also that all three of the speakers, 
while repudiating the miracles and dictation theo- 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


ries of inspiration, were throughout spiritual and 
constructive. 

The question of Church Union and Church Effi- 
ciency was presented on Wednesday afternoon to 
a somewhat smaller audience, by Drs. Ingersoll, 
McCosh, Dunning, and Meredith. Dr. Ingersoll de- 
clared that we neither wanted uniformity nor could 
be content witha mere sentimental union, bat must 
have a real unity of all the Christian Churches in 
practical co-operation for Christian work. And he 
contended that this could best be secured by a fed- 
eration of the Churches, leaving full scope for de- 
nominational peculiaritiee—a federation fashioned 
somewhat after that of the States in the Union. 

He was followed by Dr. McCosh, who pointed 
out practically how this might be done; each 
ehurch taking a certain geographical parish and 
agreeing to be responsible for it, while the other 
churches were at full liberty to enter that parish 
in parochial work connected with families of their 
own living therein. Dr. Dunning carried the same 
idea forward, pointing out how, under the flexible 
system of the Congregationalists, two or more 
churches might unite in a common parochial work 
under oue pastor or bishop, with assistant pastors 
and a distributed work. He admitted that this 


would involve some radical changes in Congrega- 


tional methods, but denied that it would necessitate 
a departure from essential Congregational princi- 
ples. Dr. Meredith closed this branch of the dis- 
cussion with an appeal for union within the Con- 
gregational denomination, urging the necessity of 
ignoring all party lines and divisions in a great 
Christian co-operation. 

Tuesday evening was devoted to a discussion of 
the Southern Question. Dr. Jankin, of Montclair, 
formerly of the South, said that it was a race 
question, and concerned not only seven million 
colored people in this country, but the millions of 
Africa. The great solvent was education and the 
Gospel, and our duty was to apply these solvents, 
taking up each specific question as they came be- 
fore us and meeting them one at atime. Dr. De 
Forest, formerly a soldier in the Northern army 
and now President of Talladega College, Alabama, 
spoke from a different point of view, reaching much 
the same result; illustrating the inefficiency and 
incompetency of many of the present negro preach- 
ers,and demanding for the negro race the same 
educational facilities afforded to the white. Dr. 
Bradford, of Montclair, said that race prejudice is 
really only pride, and that the negro question is 
really only the human question—the question how 
to educate, elevate, and redeem humanity. The 
method of doing this and the end to be accom- 
plished are the same whatever the race. The ex- 
ercises were closed by a characteristic address from 
a colored member of the Jabilee Singers, who fur- 
nished the music for the evening. On Wednesday 
evening was the annual meeting of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. The report of the Secretary 
showed great growth in the State, and, what was 
especially encouraging, a revival of spiritual inter- 
est in a great number of the churches, with a 
resultant large increase of membership. The ser- 
mon was preached by Dr. Meredith, his central 
thought being that Christianity is a missionary 
movement, the Church a missionary organization, 
and Christ himself the first great missionary. 

We make no attempt to condense into a para- 
graph the reports presented on Thursday morning 
from the different missionary organizations doing 
the work of the Congregational churehes. On 
Thursday afternoon a notable meeting was held on 
the subject of a Working Church, addressed by Dr. 
Rainsford, of St. George’s, and Dr. Thomas K. 
Beecher, of Elmira. The former was very warmly 
welcomed. His address centered around two 
thoughts—first, that all our work was in God and 
with God, and that no plans or schemes of organi- 
zation could ever take the place of a true, devout, 
consecrated spirit ; and, secondly, that the church 
is in its very nature a missionary organization, and 
when it loses sight of this fact and becomes a 
coterie or a club made up of few or many elect cul- 
tivated families, with a ministry and a choir to 
conduct their worship and their instruction, it is 
false to the principles of its founder, and ceases to 
be a true church of Christ. Dr. Beecher followed 
him with an eloquent and characteristic address 
in much the same line, dwelling upon the distinction 
between an organism which grows naturally from 
a vital power within and an organization which is 
mechanical and almost inevitably draws the thought 
and life of men away from the spiritual and the 
unseen to the visible and the temporal. This 
meeting was followed by a conference freely par- 
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in by some eight or ten of the brethren, 


ticipated 

in the nature of an experience meeting as to the 
methods by which spiritual growth had been pro- 
moted in their various churches. 

We have no room left, in the crowded condition 
of our columns this week, for any report of the 
ladies’ meetings—that of the Woman’s Union 
Missionary Society, that of the New York State 
Branch of the Woman’s Board, and the union meet- 
ing of the two, held on Thursday evening after the 
Association had adjourned. 

_ It is not too much to say that this meeting of 
the New York State Association was a memorable 
one in its history by reason both of the importance 
and value of the addresses and papers, and b 
reason of the great cordiality of fellowship. Lune 
was served each day in the lecture-room, at which 
between two hundred and fifty and three hundred 
sat down, and all the guests that applied were pro- 
vided with homes, and there were still vacant 
homes waiting for other applicants, thanks to the 
cordial co-operative hospitality of the Church of 
the Pilgrims, the Central Congregational Church, 
the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church, the 
Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church, and the 
a Congregational Church ; perhaps also some 
others. | 


DR. BRIGGS’S POSITION. 


The Directors of the Union Theological Seminary at 
their annual meeting last week discussed the case of 
Dr. Charles A. Briggs, and the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst 
reported their action at the anniversary exercises. He 
announced that questions had been submitted to Dr. 
Briggs relative to his religious faith, and had been cate- 
gorically answered by him, and the answers subscribed 
to with his name. Their substance, it is claimed, is also 
clearly stated in the writings of Dr. Briggs. The 
questions and Dr. Briggs’s answers are : 


No. 1. (2) Do you consider the Bible, the Church, 
and the “ Reason ” as co-ordinate sources of authority ? 

Answer—No. 

No. 1. (6) Ordo you believe the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament to be the only infallible rule 
of faith and ‘practice ? 

Answer— Yes. 

No. 2. When you use the term “Reason,” do you 
include the conscience and the religious feeling ? 

Answer— Yes. 

No. 3. Would you accept the following as a satis- 
factory definition of inspiration: “ Inspiration is such 
a divine direction as to secure an infallible record of 
God’s revelation in respect to both fact and doctrine ”? 

Answer— Yes. 3 

No. 4. Do you believe the Bible to be inerrant in all 
matters concerning faith and practice and in every- 
thing in which it is a revelation from God or a vehi- 
cle of divine truth, and that there are no errors that 
disturb its infallibility in these matters or in its records 
of the historic events and institutions with which they 
are inseparably connected ? 

Answer— Yes. 

No. 5. Do you believe that the miracles recorded in 
Scripture are due to an extraordinary exercise of 
divine energy, either directly or indirectly, through 
holy men ? 

Answer— Yes. 

No. 6. Do you hold what is commonly known as the 
doctrine of a future probation? Do you believe in 


Answer—No. 

No. 7. Do you believe that the issues of this life 
are final, and that a man who dies impenitent will 
have no further opportunity of salvation ? 

Answer— Yes. 

No. 8. Is your theory of progressive sanctification 
such as will permit you to say that you believe that 
when a man dies in the faith he enters the middle 
state—regenerated, justified, and sinless ? 

Answer— Yes. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted 
by the Directors : 


Resolved, That this Board has listened with satisfac- 
tion to the categorical replies rendered by Dr. Briggs 
to the questions submitted to him, and that it trusts 
that the manner in which he has dealt with the points 
that are in dispute will operate to correct the mis- 
apprehensions that are so widely current, and to 
quiet the disturbed condition of mind in which as a 
communion we are so unhappily involved. 


—Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, it is reported by 
a paper in that State, recently wrote in > to a 
young Hartford man about to bé.married : “ 
sir, that it is without my province to order the word 
‘obey ’ omitted from the iage service. There is no 
way that this can be done except by vote of the House 
of Bishops. The House next convenes in 1892, and if 
you will postpone your marriage until then, | will take 
pleasure in presenting your petition to the House for its 
action.” The young man concluded not to wait. 


é 


MAY 28, 1891. 
YALE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT ] 


Yale Seminary on Wednesday, the 20th inst., cele- 
brated with the usual public exercises her sixty-ninth 
anniversary. Forty-four young men were graduated 
—the largest class ever sent forth from this school ; 
it was also stated by Professor Day in his report to the 
alumni that the attendance during the year in the 
Seminary as a whole bas been larger than ever before 
—142 in all. This fact of itself is sufficient to indicate 
the prosperous condition of the Seminary and its wide 
and enlarging influence. A few months ago, a friend 
of the Seminary, who prefers to remain unknown, 
agreed to meet the expense of a pipe organ for the 
Seminary chapel. A fine instrument has accordingly 
been placed in position by Messrs. Hook & Hastings, 
at a cost of $1,750. Another friend, Morris K. Jesup, 
of New York, has given $50,000 to the Seminary un- 
- burdened with any conditions or provisos as to the 
way in which the income shall be used—a most welcome 
gift, made in a most welcome manner. 

But the necessities of the Seminary still cry out for 
more. Money is wanted for another building to com- 

lete the quadrangle, which would furnish new and 
lange lecture-rooms suitable to the increasing size of 
the classes, and where a refectory could also be accom- 
modated ; and the post-graduate de nt needs an 
ampler endowment, especially of funds for scholar- 


shi 

Harper's removal to Chicago necessitated 
the selection of a new professor in the department of 
Hebrew, and Dr. E. L. Curtiss, a Yale graduate, for 
the past ten years Professor of Hebrew in McCormick 
Seminary, Chicago, has been chosen to fill the vacancy. 
Mr. F. C. Porter, for the past two years instructor in 
Biblical Theology, now becomes full professor in that 
branch of instruction. : 

Arrangements have been made with the Rev. E. A. 
Lawrence, of Baltimore, for a course of lectures on 
missions in the East, to be given soon after the meet- 
ing of the American B next October, and a fund 
of, say, $10,000 to endow a permanent lectureship on 
Foreign Missions is one of the desiderata. 

The high standard of ministerial scholarship on 
which Yale Seminary insists, and which it ever incul- 
cates, is indicated by the fact that all of the forty-four 
men graduating this year had taken a collegiate course. 
Amherst headed the list with ten; Yale College fur- 
nished five, and Harvard three. Three young colleges 
of the West, Whitman, Colorado, and Carleton, were 
represented by one each. : 

very practical tendency of the type of religion 
cultivated at Yale Seminary was shown by the sub- 
jects selected by many of the young men for their 
graduating speeches. It was essentially a nineteenth 
century programme. Two of the sixteen speakers had 
addresses bearing upon Socialism. Three discussed 
Christian or philanthropic work in cities Two chose 
topics connected with the higher criticism and the 
interpretation of the Bible, and handled them with 
that boldness and freedom characteristic of Yale. 

At the almuni meeting in the afternoon the subject 
of discussion was ‘“‘ The Salvation Army”—if that can 
be called a discussion in which the speakers all take 
the same side and all e with each other. Dr. E. 
P. Parker, of Hartford, led off in a carefully prepared 
paper, and was followed by Dr. George Bushnell and 
others. Many of the ics St had studied the work 
of the Army in situ, and could testify from personal 
observation to its usefulness in the great English 
cities where it had its origin. 

The usual social reunion, with refreshments, in one 
of the Seminary buildings brought the day to a close. 


OTHER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


The annual Commencement of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
was held last week, Wednesday, in the Chapel of the 
Good Shepherd, Chelsea Square, this city. Twenty- 
nine duates received the degree of helor in 
Sacred Theology. Professor Walpole received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. Bishop Coleman, Bishop 
Potter, Bishop Scarborough, and many clergymen were 
present. 

At the Union Theological Seminary there were 
thirty-eight graduates. The subject for discussion 
before the alumni was “Church Unity,” and it was 
debated by the Rev. Dr. E. B. Coe, the Rev. Dr. Henry 
M. Sanders, and others. The Hitchcock prize of $125 
for the highest excellence in church history and 
kindred subjects will be awarded to Samuel H. Bishop 
of the graduating class, and the fellowship of $600 to 
Kemper Fallerton. 

The largest class ever graduated from the Drew 
_ Methodist Episcopal Seminary at Madison, N. J., re- 
ceived diplomas last Thursday. The class numbered 
thirty-eight. The Commencement of the Theological 
Se of the Reformed Dutch Church took place 
last Thursday, the occasion being also the 107th anni- 
versary of the institution. 


—The Rev. Dr. Samuel H. Virgin, of the Pilgrim 
Congregational Church of this city, has been elected a 
Director of the Hartford Theological Seminary. 


McAllister is pastor. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Rev. C. DeWitt Brid who lately re- 
— the pastorate of the ison Avenue Baptist 
Charch of this city on account of the disapproval by 
some members of the church of his theological views, 
was on Sunday coufirmed by Bishop Potter as a com- 
municant of the Episcopal Church. 

—The Rev. Melancthon W. Jacobus, of Oxford, 
Pa., who has been called to the chair of New Testa- 


ment Theology in the Hartford Theological Seminary, | 


preached for a number of years in the Central Presby- 
terian Church of Pittsburg. He is the author of sev- 
eral works on Biblical subjects, and is said to be a man 
of great learning. 

—The National Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church (Covenanters), which begins in this city on 
May 27, will take final action in the cases of the seven 
young clergymen who were suspended by the Pittsburg 


Presbytery for advocating the right to vote at popular 


elections. The Synod will be held in the Eighth 
Street Church, this city, of which the Rev. Dr. David 
e is one of the two prosecuting 
attorneys appointed by the Pittsburg Presbytery to 
defend its conviction of the seven young preachers. 

—The important action at the Slater Fund Trustees’ 
meeting in this city last week is summarized in the 
following resolutions : 


‘*The retirement of Dr. Haygood having led the Board to 
consider its future policy, they have decided to intrust the 
general management of its educational problems to a special 
committee acting under the direction of the Board. Dr. J. 
. M. Curry, now of Virginia, has been elected member of 
the Board and made chairman of the Educational Commit- 
tee. Senator Colquitt and the Rev. Dr. Broadus are asso- 
ciated with him, and also ex-officio the President, Secretary, 
and Treasurer of the Board. On the distribution of the 
Slater income the Board has decided to favor the policy of 
concentrating the attention upon a comparatively small 
number of institutions that especially deserve encourage- 
ment. 
coq position of schools considered, to the business 
methods by which their affairs are conducted, to the service 
they render in the training of teachers, and to the efforts 
they make towards promoting industrial education.”’ 

The Rev. Dr. Atticus G. Haygood, manager of the 
fund, said in his annual address: “ Helping the negro 
truly means bringing him to stand on his own feet, so 
that he will, by and by, need help no more. He has 
suffered much from overhelp ; many of them have had 
the backbone of manhood coddled out of them. The 
wisest of their race know this to be true, and the wisest 
of their teachers begin to demand of them that they 
pay a larger share of the expenses of their education.” 

—At the annual convention of the Episcopal Diocese 
of Long Island last week, Bishop Littlejohn announced 
the gift of $500,000 to the cathedral foundation by 
ex-Judge Henry Hilton. He said that the only condi- 
tion stipulated by the donor was that a certain part of the 
income should be set aside for the maintenance of the 
see house. Ex-Judge Hilton’s donation of $500,000 
has been since April in the hands of the cathedral 
trustees. For a long time he had contemplated mak- 
ing this donation, and at one time proposed to put a 
clause in his will adding a half million to the endow- 
ment of the institution. He decided, however, about a 
year ago to make the gift in the course of his lifetime. 

—The Ninth Conference of the World’s Evangelical 
Alliance recently closed a session of six days in Flor- 
ence, Italy. A large number of representatives were 
present from fifteen or more countries. A remarkable 
incident in the meeting was the reception of a telegram 
from the King of Italy in which he expressed his great 
satisfaction over the reception of a previous message 
conveying the salutations and homage of the represent- 
atives of the religious faith professed by the Piedmont- 
ese region, “so dear to his heart and so faithful to his 
house,” and in which he thanked the foreigners gath- 
ered in Florence for their prayers for the prosperity of 
Italy. At the first meeting of this remarkable session 
of the Alliance, the chair was taken by the Rev. Dr. 
Geymonat, the President of the Florence branch of the 
Alliance, who about forty years ago was expelled from 
Tuscany for his persistent Protestantism, and who, 
while suffering imprisonment, was chained to a felon 
to aggravate his punishment. As usual, the Confer- 
ence was divided into sections by languages, and papers 
were read byeminent men in French, English, Ger- 
man, and Italian. The evangelization of Italy was the 
chief topic. 

—The full bench of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court, which was in consultation last week, has sep- 
arated. Among the cases left undecided was the fa- 
mous Andover heresy case, which, it is unauthoritatively 
stated, will not be decided until fall. 

—At the eighty-ninth annual session of the General 
Association of the Congregational Churches of Massa- 
chusetts, held in Marlboro’ last week, the following 
officers were elected : 

Franklin Carter, LL.D.; Vice-Presidents, the 

i 


. buckingham, D.D., the Rev. Charles B. Rice, 


the Hon. Charles A. De a H. P ; Se ‘ 
the Rev. Joshua Coit; T'reasurer, the Rev. Edward B. Pal: 
mer. 

The chief topics discussed were: “ Religious Needs 
of Country and City ;” ‘“ How to Reach the Men ;” 
“Small Churches ;” ‘“ Promoting Spiritual Power 
among the Pastors ;” ‘“‘ The Future of New England.”’ 


—The General Assembly of the Southern Presbyte- 


- Fian Church met at Birmingham, Ala., last Thursday. 


About 160 delegates answered to roll-call. The Rev. 
Dr. H. C. Dubose was elected Moderator. A revised 


In deciding which to aid attention will be paid to. 
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Directory of Worship was adopted, and will be sub- 
mitted to the Presbyteries. The amendments are not 
of great importance. It is recommended that the music, 
hymns, and psalms should be regulated by the pastor 
and session, and such tunes should be sung as all 
were familiar with and could participate in. It is 
also recommended that the order of the Lord’s Day 
morning public worship should be: First, invocation ; 
second, singing of praises ; third, reading the Script- 
ures. An attempt to change the article in regard to 
the standing posture in public prayer was defeated. 
Among the overtures was ove from the Presby- 
tery of East Texas asking that it be distinctly affirmed 
by Church law that women cannot speak in public - 
assemblies. 

—The twenty-third anniversary exercises of the 
Hampton Normal School were held last Thursday. 
Many distinguished educators were present. Twenty- 
seven negroes and eight Indians were uated. 
Addresses were made by Dr. McAllister, of Phila- 
delphia ; Assistant Secretary Williams, of the Agri- 
cultural Department, and Consul Durham, of San 
Domingo. 

—The May anniversaries of the Baptist denomina- 
tion of the United States were held in Cincinnati last 
week. The Rev. Dr. H. T. Morehouse presented the 
Home Mission Society’s fifty-ninth annual report. 
Nine hundred and forty-eight missionaries are sup- 
— by the Society,which is 115 more than last year. 

e receipts for the year have been $453,000, the ex- 
penditures $372,000. About 4,400 converts have been 
baptized by the missionaries of the Society during the 
last twelve months. Seventy-four churches are aided 
from the gift fund, and thirty more are aided 
by loans. Twenty-nine churches have paid off their 
debt during the year. Encouraging reports from the 


Foreign Mission Society and the Women’s Boards were 
joined with appeals for much-needed funds to en 
large the work. 


—The Rev. J. K. McClurkin, of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Allegheny, Pa. 
has announced his intention of resigning the chair of 
theology and history. The reason for his action is that 
seven young Reformed Presbyterian ministers have 
been suspended from the Church for voting at a politi- 
= — and will probably be expelled from the 

ynod. 
—The Rev. Dr. David J. Burrell, lately of Minne- 
apolis, was installed as one of the ministers of the 
Collegiate Reformed Church of New York, in the 
church at Fifth Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, 
last Sunday. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—J.J. Spencer, of the Yale Divinity School, accepts a call 
from the Union Church, North Brookfield, Mass. 

—P. M. Hodgden, assistant pastor of the First Church in 
Middletown, Conn., accepts a call to the church of West 
Hartford. 

—V. F. Brown accepts a call to Tracy, Minn. 

—John Graham accepts a call to Uldtown, Me. 

—E. P. Holton was ordained in Everett, Mass.,on May 
14. He will enter on the work of foreign missions. 

—F. E. Carter was recently installed as pastor of the 
California Avenue Church of Chicago, Ll. 

. O. Weeden was installed as pastor of the church in 
Upper Montelair, N. J., on May 12. 

—Horatio Wood died recently in Lowell, Mass., at the age 
of eighty-three. 

—W. A. Hadley, of the Belleville Church, Newburyport, 
Mass., accepts a call to the Lyndale Church, Minneapolis, 


_—W. P. Clark was ordained at the Fourth Church of 
Hartford, Conn., on May 15; he will go out as a missionary 
to Bulgaria. 

—H. L. Kelsey, of 


esterly, R. I., has resigned. 


—E. W. Phillips ha@ received a call to Hope Church, 
Worcester, Mass. 
—G. S. K. Anderson has become pastor of the church in 


Harvey, Ill. 
—S. V.S. Fisher declines his call to the Oak Park Church 
of Minneapolis, Minn. 
—R. G. Jones accepts a call to Paynesville, Minn. 
—A. 58S, Houston, of Gilman, Ia., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—J. P. Hayes was installed as pastor of the church in 
Wrightsville, Pa., on May 17. 

—John Giffin has been installed as pastor of the church 
in Fairfield, 

—Henry J. Van Dyke, D.D., of the Second Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has resigned to mE his recent election 
to the professorship of Systematic Theology in the Union 
Seminary. 

—G. K. Fraser has become the pastor of the Cockran 
Memorial Church of Oneida Castle, 

—R. H. Kirk was installed as pastor of the Union Church 
of Coleraine, Pa., on May 11. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Daniel Leach, D.D., for over twenty-nine years Super- 
intendent of the Public Schools in Providence, R. L., died on 
May 17, at the age of eighty-five ; he was a Trustee of Brown 
University ; he was ordained as an Episcopal clergyman in 


—G, F. Barnes, a Unitarian minister, formerly of Brook- 
lyn, died in Morrison, Ill., on May 1%. 

—Robert Manning,a retired minister of the Reformed 
Church, died in Plainfield, N. J., on May 18. 

—H. F. Stillwell, of Freehold, N. J., has declined a call 
fro m the First Baptist Church of New Brunswick. 
.S. Young, pastor of St. John’s Methodist Church 
(colored), Brooklyn, N. Y., died suddenly last week. 
Edward Bradley, rector of the Ascension Church (P. E.) 

—C, Ellis Stevens, D.D.., resigned the office of Epis- 
copal Archdeacon of Brooklyn, 


| 
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- Books AND AUTHORS. 


THE “ANAK OF PUBLISHERS.”* 


“The business of a publishing bookseller is not. 
in his shop or even in his connections, but in his 
brains.” So wrote John Murray, the second of the 
great line of publishers of that name, whose Memoir, 
in two large volumes, edited by Dr. Samuel Smiles, 
lies before us. And in 1828 Walter Scott wrote 
to Lockhart, “ By all means do what the Emperor 
[then a familiar name for John Murray among 
some of his friends] asks; he is what the Emperor 
Napoleon was not—much a gentleman.” In these 
two sayings may be found that which distinguished 
John Murray from men of his trade in his day, 
and that which made his long career—from 1778 
to 1843—the most notable in the annals of English 
publishing houses. John Murray was called by 
Byron the Anak of Publishers, and it is true that, 
as he towered over most men physically, so he rose 
to a greater height than his trade rivals in his con- 
ceptions of the duties of a publisher and of the 
large and broad relations in which he should stand 
toward the author on the one side and the reading 
public on the other. It is the main fault of Dr. 
Smiles's work as an editor that the reader must gain 
his idea of the personality of the subject of these 
memoirs by picking out here a trait, there a trait, 
here a casual reference, there a characteristic act, 
from the great mass of correspondence here in- 
cluded. The book gives us no striking and stron 
presentation of its subject in one lucid and well- 
balanced sketch. This lack has been pleasantly 
supplied by Mr. Gladstone in an article which has 
been printed in England and in this country since 
the appearance of the memoirs. Mr. Gladstone is 
the only living man who had Johu Murray the 
second for his publisher, and he delineates his char- 
acter with appreciative feeling and a strong touch 
of personal interest. Mr. Murray, says Mr. Glad- 
stone, was great, “not in the limited beginnings of 
the business inherited from his father, but in the 
qualities by which he enlarged and converted it 
into a wide and complicated scale of transactions, 
which were marked throughout by a treatment of 
authors so full of enterprise, of liberality, and of 
considerateness as to entitle him not only to the 
acknowledgments of individuals but to the grateful 
recollections of theclass.” It was a quite common 
thing, as many of his letters show, for him to pay 
larger sums to authors with whom he had hiter- 
ary sympathy than business co:siderations made 
advisable, and there is no doubt that by his liberal 
methods he aided greatly in raising the standard 
of literary remuneration in his time. A single in- 
stance of his overpayment of authors—judging at 
least by the results obtained—is seen in the fact 
that he gave Washington Irving 3,000 guineas for 
his “Columbus” and 2,000 for his “ Granada,” 
while he lost on the two works £2,250. Yet his 
shrewdness rarely failed him ; his nephew once said, 
referring to the fact that one of John Murray’s 
eyes had been destroyed in his boyhood, that * Mr. 
Murray could see sharper with one eye than most 
other people with two;” and it was not mere reck- 
lessness that prompted him to pay the highest 
prices for literary work. He loved to gather about 
him men of genius, to be the medium by which 
their genius was brought to the recognition of the 
public, and he treated them and was treated by 
them on equal terms. 

A long list indeed is that of the famous names 
of those with whom at one time or another John. 
Murray had dealings, and whose letters are con- 
tained in these volumes. It includes Byron, Scott, 
Coleridge, Moore, the two Disraelis, Gifford, 
Southey, Lockhart, Campbell, Irving, Milman, 
Hogg the Ettrick Shepherd, Croker, and scores of 
names less eminent but familiar to all students of 
the literature of that day. Of all these Byron’s is 
the name that occurs most frequently, and his 
letters and letters about him make upa most inter- 
esting section of the book. His early relations to 
Murray are thus described : ? 

‘Mr. Murray had long desired to make Lord Byron’s 
acquaintance, and now that Mr. Dallas had a 
with him for the publication of the first two cantos of 
‘Childe Harold,’ he had many opportunities of seeing 
Byron at his place of business. ® first time that he 
saw him was when he called one day with Mr. Hob- 
house in Fleet Street. He afterwards looked in from 
time to time, while the sheets were passing through 
the press, fresh from the fencing-rooms of Angelo and 


2 Memoir and Correspondence of the late John Mwray, By 
Scribner’s Sons. $9.) : 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Jackson, and used’ to amuse himself by renewing his 
practice of ‘Carte et Tierce,’ with his walking-cane 
directed against the bookshelves, while Murray was 
reading from the poem, with occasional ejacu- 
lations of admiration ; on which Byron’ would say, 
‘ You think that a good idea, do — Murray ?’ Then 
he would fence and lunge with his walking-stick at 
some special book which he had picked ont on the 
shelves before him. As Murray afterwards said, *I 
was often very glad to get rid of him.’ ” nigh 
_ The following is a description of Byron’s per- 
sonal appearance furnished by the present John 
Marray, son of John Murray the second: 


**So far as I can remember, he appeared to me 


rather a short man, with a handsome countenance, 
remarkable for the fine blue veins which ran over his 
pale marble temples. He wore many rings on his 
fingers ard a brooch on his shirt front, which was em- 
broidered. When he ealled he used to be dressed in a 
black dress-coat (as we should now call it), with gray, 
and sometimes nankeen, trousers, his shirt open at the 


neck. Lord Byron’s deformity in his foot was very 


evident, especially as he walked down stairs. He car- 
ried'a stick. After Scott and he had ended their con- 
versation in the drawing-room, it was a carious sight 


to see the two greatest poets of the aze—both lame— 


stumping down stairs side by side. They continued to 
meet in Albemarle Street nearly every day, and re- 
mained together for two or three hours at a time.” 
An odd illustration that a great poet is not 
always a great critic is afforded by the statement 
of the Countess of Blessington that Byron asserted 
that he had wept bitterly over many pages of 


Hope’s “ Anastasius ’’—a book which he said “ ex- 


celled all recent productions as much in wit and 
talent as in true pathos,” adding that he would 
have given his most approved poems to have been 
its author! One more anecdote of Byron must be 


quoted as bringing out his affected air of careless- 
ness. It will be remembered that he refused for 


a long time to receive pay for his poems, although 
Murray offered him very large sums. Usually 
~ ia either gave the poems away or directed 

urray to send a specified sum for them to some 
friend, once or twice, we believe, making a double 
disposition of the result of the work of his brain. 


In the same strain of lofty superiority and careless- 
ness of the public he disposed of the manuscript 


of his memoirs in the following way : te | 
short time before diuner,” wrote Moore, “he 
left the room, and in a minute or two returned carry- 
ing in his hand a white leather bag. ‘Look here,’ he 
said, holding it up, ‘this would be worth something to 
Murray, though you, I dare say, would not give six- 
pence for it.’ ‘What is it?’ I asked. ‘My Life and 
Adventures,’ he answered. On hearing this I raised 


my hands in a gesture of wonder. ‘It is not a thing,’ 
he continued, ‘that can be published during my life- 


time, but yon may have it if you like ; there, do what- 
ever you please with it.’” | 


The story of the destruction of these memoirs 


has often been told and need not be repeated here. 
The point brought out in the strongest light is that 
John Murray not only consented to their burning, 
but almost may be said to have urged it upon the 
relatives, some of whom, at least, were at first 
indifferent in the matter. A careful reading of 
what is said on the subject inclines one to believe 
that the memoirs did not contain, as some have 
thought, a hideous and unsuspected secret; that 
would hardly be consistent with many of the ex- 
pressions of those who at the time were thoroughly 
conversant with the facts. Murray was in the 
end repaid the money he had advanced to Thomas 
Moore on. account for these memoirs (though at 
first he refused to receive it back), and the matter 
was finally so adjusted between himself and Moore 
that there was no loss of friendship. _ Rae 

The origin and success of Marray’s “ Quarterly 


Review” formed the nucleus around which much 


of the correspondence clusters. Murray’s own 


ideas of how such a periodical should be edited as. 
regards its relations to ite rivals were sammed up 


in the sentence: * Publish the best information, 
the best science, the best literature; and leave the 
public to decide for themselves.” How much such 
a standard was needed may be judged from the 
fact that the last number of “ Blackwood’s. Maga- 
zine”? for which Marray acted as London agent 
spoke of Hunt and Keats as “ men of considerable 
cleverness, but as poets worthy of sheer and instant 
contempt,” and classed Shelley as one of the Cock-. 
ney Scheal of poets and as “ devoting his mind to 


the same pernicious purposes which have recoiled | 


in vengeance upon so many of his contemporaries.” 
Gifford, who more than any one man made the 
“Quarterly ” a success, has, as Dr. Smiles points 
out, rather unjustly earned the character of a severe 
and even bitter critic. Dr. Smiles adds: “ Poasess- 
ing an unusually keen discernment of genuine ex- 
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cellence, and a scathing power of denunciation of 
what was false or bad in literature, he formed his 
judgments in accordance with a very high stand- 
ard of merit. Sir Walter Scott said of his ‘ Baviad 
and Meviad’ that ‘he squashed: at one dlow: a 


sét of coxcombs who have humbugged the world 


long enough.” His critical temper, however, was 
in truth exceptionally equable ; regarding it as his 
duty to encourage all that was good and elevating, 
and. relentlessly to denounce all that was bad or 


_ tended to lower the tone of literature, he conscien- 
_ tiously acted up to the standard by which he judged. 
others, and never allowed personal feeling to intrude- 


upon his official jadgments.” This is a true stand- 
ard of eriticism, and in its application-Gifford was 
ably seconded by such men as Southey, of whom 
it was said that he would “tear the heart out, of a, 
book” in a time incredible for shortness. Yet 
even Southey was not without a power of sarcasm. 


Rogers said of him: “The Laureate has-two ink- 


stands always at hand ; the one is filled with gall 
and the other with milk.” Of Gifford’s wonderful 
persistence as a boy in self-education the story is 
tald: that, being deprived of pen, ink, and paper by 
a shoemaker to whom he had been apprenticed, 
and having been given by a stranger a treatise on 


- algebra, young Gifford beat out pieces of leather as 


smooth as possible and worked out his problems on 
them witha bluntawl, = 
_ We muat resist the strong temptation to go on 
giving anecdotes and literary ana of all sorts, the 
memories of which crowd upon one as he lays down 
these intensely interesting and thoroughly enter. 
taining books. On almost every page as one turns 
them’ over he finds letters from men who were the 
princes of literature in their day. Without ex- 
ception these letters were written with no idea of 
future publication, and thus they present in a 
familiar way, and without the posing of a writer 
who addresses the public directly, a thousand and 
one side-lights on the history of book-writing and 
book-making and on the personal qualities amd 
foibles of the authors. It is useless to select from 
so rich and almost exhaustless a mine specimens to 
represent the whole, We will content ourrelves 
rather with a word in conclusion about John Mur- 
ray's drawing room as a center of literary soeiety. 
As Mr. Giadstone points out in the article to which 
we have already referred, Mr. Murray’s literary 
circle was not confined to those authors with whom 
he had personal dealings. It had no limit of na- 
tionality and was of uo sect in politics or letters ;, 
and Mr. Gladstene adds: “ His relations with the 
distinguished cirele did not. merely represent what 
Carlyle calls the ‘eash-nexus between man and 
man.’” Dr. Smiles also tells us that “At No. 50 
Albemarle Street, his drawing-room was the daily 
resort of visitors of distinction, while his dinner- 
parties became highly popular from the pains which 
he took and, the tact which he displayed in assorting 
and drawing out his guests, among whom were sueh 
men as. Thomas Moore, Walter Scott, Theodore 
Hook, Henry Hallam, J. W. Croker, John Barrow, 
Thomas Campbell, William Gifford. His hospital- 
ity never relaxed. Most of the distinguished 
Americans who visited England came to him with 
letters of introduction.” Here Mr. Murray was 
king, and here he exhibited most freely those per- 
sonal traits of .kindliness, social tact, and literary 
taste for which he was not less conspicuous than 
for his business 
Who Wrote the Bible? A Book, for the People. , By, 
Washington Gladden. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) This little volume is admirably adapted to the 
purposes for which it is written. It is true that the 
student of Higher Criticism will almost inevitably 
detect defects in it which the author himself has prob- 
ably detected beforehand. Some portions of the Bible 
are passed over with too brief a mention, as the He- 
brew Psalter and the Second Isaiah; others have 
to be discussed with searcely more than a hint as to 
their significance and character, as the Song of Songs 
and the Book of Job. But, these defects are abso- 
lutely unavoidable in a book which attomets to treat 
so large a subject, in so brief a space. Dr. Gladden 
has given in a volume of 375 pages the results of the 
processes of modern criticism respecting the Bible. He 
passes the books before us in a-rapid panorama, . He 
ives only enough of criticism to illustrate the process 
which the results have been arrived at. These 
illustrations are sometimes. very | iven, 50 
that one- wholly unfamiliar with either Hebrew or 


Greek is able to perceive clearly the method by which 
the Hebrew and Greek scholar have reached their con- 
clusions respecting the date of Biblical writings. The 
book ig not in any. sense polemical, although it affords 
some admirable iulustrations of polemical writing, as, 
in the pages in which Dr. Gladden showa the singular 


and almost humorous “inconsistencies and self-contra- 


d 
. 
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_ bay by that warlike race; 
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dictions of Professor Huzley... It not in any.sense, 
destructive, although occasionally Dr. Gladden flames, 


out with considerable vigor against that reacti 


spirit, miscalled conservatism, which would forbid the. 


thorough and yet reverent study of the Scriptures. 
Nor does. Dr, Gladden aecept the conelusions of the 
moré radical critics. His general position may he 
described in the compound word Liberal-Conservative. 


He occupies substantially the ground respecting Isaiah 


and Genesis held by Delitzsch, He regards the 
Song of Son 7 he 
illustration of a pure and faithful love, not as a spirit- 


as a drama, having for its object the 


_of the.soul ; a book for. familiar reading, f 
companionship ; a book which has. the distinction not 
only of style, but of elevation, purity,, and aspira-— 
tion. For De Guérin was profoundly religious as well 
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and. darkens, ; The “Journal” is one of the books 
» for, constant 


as deeply poetic. The charm of such a work cannot 


be transferred ; it must. be felt in order to be under- 


stoad ; and the “ Journal ” is one of the works which 


ought to bein the possession of all those who love 


nature and to whom the profounder side of life makes 


its constant appeal through external beauty. Miss 


-Frothingham’s translation shows the fullest and most 


ual allegory. He ravks Ecclesiastes with confessional 


literature. He accepts the theory of two Isaiahs, 
though he lays less stress than we should do upon the 
importance of it, and does not unfold the beauty of the 


Second Isaiah as it is unfolded in the light of this 


opinion. He repudiates the doctrine of verbal in- — 


spiration and the doctrine of infallibility and in- 


errancy, but he also repudiates the notion that the . 


value of the Bible is disturbed or even in the least 
weakened by the repudiation of these ecclesiastical but 
aubecigtaral dogmas. We have frequently received 
letters from correspondents who desire us to tell them 
how they can obtain in the least possible compass a 
brief statement of the results of the Higher Criticism 
as applied to the Scriptures. We do not know where 
the 

results better, more compactly, and more fairly stated 
than in this volume of Dr. Gladden’s. a 


The Hittites ; their Inscriptions and their History. By 
John Campbell, M.A., LL.D., Professor in tbe Pres- 
byterian College, Montreal. (2 Vols. New York: 
A.D. F. Randolph & Co.) Itis only twenty years since 
Dr. I. A. Johnson brought to light and published 
copies of the Hamath Inscriptions in the quarterly 


adequate sympathy with De Guérin’s genius and moods, 


and is worthy of the peculiar charm of the original and a great courage 


(New York : Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) 


‘Mr. George “Meredith’s latest novel, One of Our 


Conquerors (Boston: Roberts Bros.), shows no attempt 
to conciliate the general public. The book is uncom- 
promisiogly individualistic, full of Meredith’s strength, 
and also full of the defects of his style—for that his 


style is defective, and exasperatingly so at times, no- 
genuine lover of Meredith ought to refuse to recog- ~ 


nize. The opening chapters of this story are in Mere- 


yman and the Sunday-school teacher will find such 


statement of the American Palestine Exp'oration So- 


ciety. Since that time a score of essays, pamphlets, 
and books have been written by learned men of Europe 


_ who have agreed that those inscriptions, and others of 


a similar character subsequently discovered, originated 


dith’s worst style ; and if indirectness, involution, over- 
straining the legitimate work of the sentence, and the 
heaping up of adjectives constitute a bad style, the 


first chapters of ‘“*One of Our Conquerors” may be — 


taken fairly as a model of that style.. But these chap- 


ters past, Meredith gets control of his story, or rather 
his story gets control of him, and bears both him and 


his reader forward with powerful impetus. It is no 
exaggeration to say that no more powerful mind has 
ever used English fiction as a form of e ion. 
The sermon which this book preaches, and it is the 
sermon which all life preaches, is not delivered in any 
vague fashion, nor from any second-class knowledge 
of the facts. It is the utterance of a man who sees 


with wonderful clearness of vision, and who speaks 


with and illustrated the history and literature of the 


Hittites. Professor Campbell has given to these two 
volumes the results of twenty years of study of the 
Hittites, not only in the land of its birth, but also in 
the lands of its wanderings. And while he has written 
for the student, he has presented fact and argument 
that will be appreciated by the educated reader. He 


traces. the Hittites from a period long prior to Abra-— 


ham, and finds their descendants in India, China, 


Corea, and Japan. He claims that they exist now in 


the Basque of Spain and many of the savage tribes of 


our own country. The Aztecs of Mexico, the Incas of 


Peru, and the Mound Builders of America and Siberia 
show the same origin. The author relies for proof on 
the customs and traditions of these marvelous people, 
their picture-writing and the structure of their language. 
The plates showing the principal known inscriptions 
are numerous, and clearly indicate the ideographic and 


syllabic characters which stili furnish food for thought’ 


to the learned societies of Europe and America. Pro- 
fessor Sayce, Mr. Drake, Captain Conder, Professor 
Palmer, the Rev. Dr. Wright, Dunbar Heath, and 


with a kind of prophetic authority. Meredith’s men 
are rarely satisfactory ; his women often havea beauty 
and completeness of their own. In this story there 
are two of them ; Natalia and Nesta are both women 
of exquisite nature, and the tragedy of their lives is 
worked out with singular force and vividness. The 


book-abounds in striking aphorisms and brilliant — 
phrases ; it is crowded with thought, wit, and penetra- | 
tive characterization ; it abounds in beautiful descrip-. 


tive passages which make one wonder how thé same 
hand could pen such inharmonious and barbarous par- 
agraphs,. It is a misfortune that so powerful and 
original a writer as George Meredith should not be 


more consistent, more dominated by the instinct for 


beauty. It is his own fault if his audience is circum- 


_seribed by the thorny hedge which he draws around 


his own genius, 


Socialism New and Old. By William Graham, M.A., 
Professor of Political Economy and Jurisprudence, 
Queen’s College, Belfast. (New York: D. Appleton 


~ & Co.) This volume is critical and encyclopedic. It 


the late M. Lenormant and others have made shrewd | 
guesses at the true meaning of the Hittite mionuments 


and inscriptions, and all that they have said prepares 


the reader for Professor Campbell’s volumes. All 


agree that the Shepherd Kings of Egypt were Hittites; 


that the Assyrians and were long kept at 
u 


the rest, insists that the Pawnee, Choctaw, and Iroquois 
Indians of America are Hittites too. The chief merit 


t our author, bolder than | 


of his work is that he furnishes argument and illustra-. 


tion from the history and customs of many races and 
tribes in all ages whose history has been obscure, and 
sheds light upon older monuments by data culled from 
the remains of the Mound Builders and every possible 


- The new translation of the Journal of Maurice de 


Guérin will be warmly welcomed by that growing con-. 


stituency of lovers of nature and of the literature of 


nature in this country. The earlier American edition - 


of the “Journal” bas long been out of print, but the work 
is a classic which ought never to be out of print. Miss 
Jessie P. Frothingham has made her translation from 
the twentieth French edition ; a fact which shows the 
extraordinary hold of the “ Journal” in France, where 
a book which depends for its recognition upon the qual- 
ity of its style rarely attains su 
furnishing the best reasons for it. Probably the atten- 
tion of most American readers was directed to De 


‘the apostolic days. 


is first of all a critical history of socialism, oe 
with some account of the socialistic institutions an 

qualities of Judaism under the Mosaic dispensation, 
and following on that a critical history of socialism or 


socialistic tendencies, Christian and otherwise, since — 
There are certainly opinions in © 
Professor Graham’s criticism from which, if we under- 


stand him aright, we dissent. Nevertheless, as a his- 
tory of the lines of thought and tentative experiments 
which have pointed toward the present socialistic 


tendencies, the volume may be heartily commended to. . 


the student of this subject. The latter portion of the 
book is devoted to a consideration of. what the author 
calls “ practical State socialism.” 


present capitalistic system, and appeals with very con- 
siderable power to the capitalist to make of his own 
accord the laborer a sharer in the profits, and warns 


him unless he does so there is evil in store for him in. 
the near future. Some of the evils which he points 


out as requiring a remedy are essentially English, as, 
for exampie, “the monopoly of the professions, of the 
Church, of the best appointments in the unrversities 


_and colleges, of the best berths in the publie service ;” 
_ but in the main his book is not in any sense insular or 


provincial, It deseryes to take its place along with 


John Rae’s “ Contemporary Socialism” as one of the 


best comprehensive and judicial treatments of the 


subject. | 


pularity without | 


Guérin by Matthew Arnold’s charming essay printed _ 


many years 
of De Gué nin 


donbt, guided a small number to the “ Journal ” itself. 
De Guérin was one of those rare 


; that led them in turn to the memoir 


the imagination. He wrote in prose rather than ia 
verse, and for that very reason, no doubt, his interpre- 


tic natures who 
seem to be born to interpret the outer world through 


»y Sainte-Beuve, and that, in its turp, no 


tation has a fullness and an adequacy which it would | 


have lacked if it had been put into the Alexandrine 


line. So delicate a nature under the constant forebod- | 


ing of death could not but feel the mystery and pathos 
of the outer world, and it is these things rather than its 
fertility and puissant life which De Guérin expresses. 


most completely. There is a gentle sadoess brooding . 


over his meditations, but it is as a delicate mist which 


softens and poetizes, not as a cloud:which overshadows mind of the reader in terms of expression at onee intel, .. 


A useful book on ethics is that recently put focth 


by the Register Publishing Company, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
The author, Professor John Dewey; of the Unrversity — 


of Michigan, writes upon his title-page, Outlines of a Crit- 


tcal Theory of Ethics, but it seems to us that his *Out- — 
lines” deserve the consideration bestowed upon fullness 
and substance of treatment. 
as the “ backbone” of his theory, “ the conception of , 
the will as the expression of ideas, aud of social. ideas; 


Professor Dewey-states, 
the notion of an objective éthical world realized in in- 


rowth in freedom, as the individual. finds and con- 


forms to the Taw of his social placing.” In this decla- 
ration he acknowledges indebtedness to severaleminent. 
, But the general arrangement and contents. 
of the volume are independently coaceived, and kaowl-, 


thinkers. 
edge of the principles discussed is conveyed to’ the 


Nikolaus von Kues to the Present Day” by 


C M.D. 
Anstey, F. To 


He is certainly not | 
a State socialist, but he recognizes the evils of the | 


‘Cone; Orello, D.D. Gos 


‘stitutions which afford moral ideals, theater and impetus Briggs. Charles: Augustus, D.D. ‘T 
to the individual; the notion of the moral life as. 


Stoekton, Frank udd 
‘Letourneau, Ch. The Evolution of Marriage. $1. 


4 
‘Thornton, William, Origia, Purpose, and Destiny of Mam. 
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ligible and suggestive. Both definitively and illus- 


' tratively the work is commendable, while much of free 


quotation opens our thought to original, and possibly 
for | the majority of readers, otherwise inaccessible 


We ‘have ‘received ‘from Funk & Wagnallis three 


‘volumes of Sermons by Charles H. Spurgeon, of Lon-- 


don, preached im 1883, 1886, aud 1887. We might 
perhaps make this an occasion for an analysis of Spur- | 
geon as a preacher, bat it is not ne so to do ; it 

must suffice to say that he is the best type of his class, 


_but not a type of the best class. Thoroughly evangeli- | 


eal, carrying into his ministry in the main a great hope 
» he has done by his preaching in- 
caiculable good ; but he neither belongs himself to, 
nor does he address, the most thoughtful; neither does 


he speak with that breadth which characterizes Phil- 


lips Brooks, nor with that variety of utterance which 
characterized Henry Ward Beecher, and which en- 
ables both to reach alike the thoughtful and the un- 
thinking. His sermons are excellent reading for those 


who are not. perplexed by the intellectual problems of 


the nineteenth century ; and though they do not, in 
our judgment, form a model for the American preacher, 
are well worth his study for their simplicity, 
their earnestness, and their admirable English. | 


A second edition has just been issued of Mr. W. S. 
Sonnensehein’s The Best Books. He modestly calls 
this a contribution towards systematic bibliography. 
In point of fact it contains classified and thoroughly 
indexed lists of about fifty thousand books in every 
department of art, literature, and science. We should 
have been pleased to see a larger representation of 
Awerican writing, and particularly in poetry and fic- 
tion. We notice also two or three serious errors in 
fact in the few pages allotted to American works, such 
as the statement that Bayard Taylor is still living ; the 
same misstatement is made in regard to E. P. Roe. 
As a model of elaborate and yet intelligible classifi- 
cation and indexing this work deserves special praise. 
(New York : G. P. Patnam’s Sons. $9.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mrs. Oliphant’s memoir of Laurence Oliphant will 
be issued at once in London in two volumes, with por- 
traits of Oliphant and his wife. 

_ — Professor William M. Sloane, of Princeton, will 
contribute an article on “ Pensions and Socialism ” to 


the June number of the “ Century.” 


—Montrose is the subject of the new volume in the 
English Men of Action Series. The author is Mowbray 
Morris, who has already contribated to the same series, 

At the request of several eminent professors of phi- 
losophy, Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. are about to publish 
a translation of a “ History of Modern hay from 


rc. Rich- 
ard Falekenberg, of Jena University. 

_+—The Tarrytown Historical Society has published, in 
tasteful pamphlet form, the Rev. John Knox Allen’s 
p on “The Legendary History of the Olid Dutch 
Church of Sleepy Hollow, with the Story of Jacob, the 
Romana.” This is a capital study in local history, very 
carefully prepared and very interesting in form. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


_-D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
La Grippe and its Treatment. 25 cts, 
’s Time Cheques. 50 cts. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK. 

‘The Journal of Maurice de Guérin. $1.25. 
. GINN & CO., BOSTON. 
Wentworth, G. A. .A Higher Aigebra. $1.50. 
| JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, BALTIMORE. 
Brooks, William K. The Oyster. 
eo HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK. 

Stevenson, E.I. Left to Themselves. $1. 
Baldwin, Mary R. Aleng the Anataw. 90 cts. 

A. C. M’CLURG & CO., CHICA 


GO. 
; — Frank W. Monk and Knight. Vols, I. and II, 


CHARLES E MERRILL & CO., NEW YORK, 
Ruskin, John, LL.D. Lhe Ethics of the Dast, and Sesame 
and Lilies. | 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. | 
Historical Chris- 
tianity. $1.75. 


Richardson, Charlies F. American Literature, 1607-1885. 
- New Popular Edition in One Volume. $3.50. | 
Hodgkin, Violet. Pilgrims in Palestine. $1.50. 
RAND, M'NALLY & CO., CHICAGO AND -NEW YORK. 
Sales, Pierre. A Fair American, 5v cents. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON, 
Crosby, Margaret. A Violin Upligato and Ocher Stories. 


pel Criticism and 


Bates, Arto. A Book o’ Nine Tales. $1. 


Combe, T. A Question of Love. Translated by Annie R. 
Ramsey. 
SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
Huntington, Wuliam. Reed, The Peace of the Church. 


1.25. 
Gloag ‘Patou J.. D.D. Introduction to the Johannine 
ritings. $4. 


Saintsbury, George. Essays on French Novelists, $2; 
_ Essays in English Literature, $2. 

Redgrave, Gilbert R. David Cox and Peter de Wint. $1.25. 
he Authority of Holy 
‘Seripture, New edition, with Appendix. 50 cts, 

dohh B. Our Common Birds, and How to Know 
Them. $1.50. 
R. The Rudder Grangers sae $1.25. 


Jacobs, Joseph. ‘George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, Browning, 
Essays and Reyiews from the * Atheneum.” 


ILLIAM THOKNTON, BOSTON. 
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THE REVISED CONFESSION. 
A SUMMARY. 


The New York “ Tribune ” of Wednes- 
day of last week published in advance of 
its presentation to the General Assembly 
now in session the report of the Assem- 
bly’s Committee on Revision of the Con- 
fession of Faith. A few verbal changes 
of no essential importance occur in the 
report as actually presented. The limits 
of our space do not permit us to repro- 
duce this report, nor do we think its inter- 
est to the general reader would justify 
our so doing. The ecclesiastical student 
will get the official copy in due time in 
reports of the General Assembly, and we 
give here for the lay reader an abstract 
indicating the most important changes in 
the Westminster Confession proposed 
by ithe Committee. The ecclesiastical 
reader will find in the following extract 
from the report of the Committee itself 
a statement of the changes which the 
Committee regard most important, with 
some explanation of them : 


It may not be out of place in this connec- 
tion to furnish the Assembly with a brief ex- 
planation of the changes that will presently 
be given in detail. 

The Committee, without request from any 
of our Presbvteries, thought it wise to recog- 
nize in Chapter I. the commonly a 
external evidences of the Divine origin of the 
Scriptures. : 

It will be seen that Chapter III., which 
has been regarded by many as the pivot 
around which revision revolves, has been 
altered more than any other portion of the 
Confession. It has not, however, been com- 
pletely rewritten, as some Presbyteries have 
asked, but so recast that the most objection- 
able expressions have entirely disappeared. 
It was thonght that further alterations in 
the same direction would, in the opinion of 
some, impair the validity of our Reformed or 
Calvinistic system. 

Finding that the latter part of Section 1 of 
Chapter 1V. was not true to fact, or in keep- 
ing with the teachings of God’s Word, a slight 
but important change has been pro : 
The frequently misunderstood Seetion 4 of 
Chapter VI. in regard to the ability of man 
to perform any deeds acceptable to God is so 
amended as to confine his inability to spirit- 
nal good. The ** means through which the 
Lord offers unto sinners life and salvation 
is added to Section 3 of Chapter LV., and the 
whole of Section 4 is stricken out on the 
ground of its not being supported by facts of 
Scripture. In Section 5, Chapter VIII, 
‘Divine justice’’ is substituted for ‘* the 
justice of His Father,” because this attribute 
is common to the three persons of the Godhead. 

Section 3 of Chapter 1X. is so altered as to 
leave no doubt in regard to the responsibility 
of man as a free moral agent. 

In order to discriminate between the two op- 
erations included in effectual calling, Section 
2, Chapter X., the passivity of the subject is 
confined in the amendment to the “act of re- 
generation.” The frequently discussed and 
openly denounced section concerning — the 
condition of infants dying in infancy is so 
aliered as take away forever, it is hoped, the 
rock of offense. ‘The section on the works 
done by unregenerate men, in Chapter XVL., 
is so amended as to express the fact in the li rht 
of God’s Word. Owing to the impossibility 
of knowing who have sinned the sin unto 
death, the Committee has so changed Section 4 
of Chapter X XI. that it reads, ** the forgive- 
ness of.all sins, except the sin unto death.”’ The 
word ** popish”’ is stricken out of Section 7, 
Chapter XKIL, on the ground of its being an 
epithet, and therefore weakening in its effect, 
and the expression ** nursing fathers,’’ in Sec- 
tion 3, Chapter XXIILI., is dropped, because 
civil magistrates in this country cannot be said 
to hold that relation tothe Church. Without 
passing judgment on the question whether or 
not ** papists ’’ are idolaters, the Committce 
was of the opinion that our church members 
might without falling under Scripture con- 
demnation enter into marriage relations with 
some members of the Romish Church, and 
therefore propose, as a substitute for ** pa- 

ists, or other idolaters,’’ in Section 3, Chapter 
XXIv.. the words, ** the adherents of false re- 
ligions.”? Though the Committee has no dis- 
position to tone down in the slightest degree 
the objectionable features of the Church of 
Rome, yet it has changed!Section 6 of,Chapter 
X XV. so as to make it agree with accep 
facts. Instead ot reading, Section 2, Chapter 
XXIX., **the popish sacrifice of the Mass,’’ 
the revised Confession, if adopted, will read, 
**' The RKoman Catholic doctrine of the sac- 
rifice of the Mass.’? The unqualified state- 
ment in Section 2 of Chapter XXX. that 
the officers of the Church “have power 
respectively to retain and remit sins,” is 
so modified as to read that the power 
thus given them is ** ministerial and declara- 
tive.’ A few changes of important words 
also have been made, but the reason for the 
same is so clear as to need no explanation in 
this connection. 


To Article I. of the Holy Scripture the 
Committee add to the arguments of the 
old Confession for its instruction “ the 
truthfulness of the history, the faithful 
witness of prophecy and miracle.” These 
external evidences to the authority of 
Scripture were not referred to in the 
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old Confession, which based that author- 
ity wholly upon internal evidence. 

The most important change in the Con- 
fession is in Chapter III. We therefore 
give the report of the Committee on this 
subject in full, placing first the sections 
as amended and after them the original 
sections which have undergone change or 
have been elided : 


CHAPTER III. 
[As changed.] 
OF GOD’S ETERNAL DECREE. 


Sections 1 and 2 unchanged, Sections 3 and 
4 stricken out, and Section 5 amended so that 
Section 3 will read : 

3. God, before the foundation of the world 
was laid, according to His eternal and im- 
mutable purpose. and the secret counsel and 
good pleasure of His will, hath predestinated 
some of mankind unto life, and hath particu- 
larly and unchangeably chosen them in Christ 
unto everlasting glory, out of His mere free 
oo and love, without any foresight of 

aith, or good works, or perseverance in either 
of them, or any other thing in the creature, 
as conditions or causes, moving Him there- 
unto; and all to the praise of His glorious 
grace 


Section 6 remains unchanged and _ be- 
comes Section 4. Section 7 was amended and 
becomes Section 5, and is as follows : 

5. The rest of mankind God was pleased, 
according to the unsearchable counsel of His 
own will, whereby He extendeth or with- 
holdeth mercy as He pleaseth, ** not to elect 
unto everlasting life,’’ but to ordain them to 
dishonor and wrath for their sin, to the praise 
of His glorious justice; *‘ yet so as thereby 
neither is any limitation put upon the offer 
of salvation to all, upon condition of faith in 
Christ; nor is restraint laid upon the free- 
dom of any one to hinder his acceptance of 
this offer.”’ 

6. Section 8 remains unchanged and be- 
comes Section 6. 


CHAPTER III. 


{The sections that have been changed or 
stricken out. 


OF GOD’S ETERNAL DECREE. 


3. By the decree of God, for the manifesta- 

tion of His Glory, some men and angels are 
redestinated unto everlasting life, and others 

to everlasting death. 

4. These angels and men, thus predesti- 
nated and fore-ordained, are particularly and 
unchangeablyidesigned ; and their number is 
so certain and definite, that it cannot be 
either increased or diminished. 

5. ‘Those of mankind that are predesti- 
nated unto life, God, before the foundation of 
the world was laid, according to His eternal 
and immutable purpose, and the secret coun- 
sel and good pleasure of His will, hath chosen, 
in Christ, unto everlasting glory, out of Hi 
mere free grace and love, without any fore- 
sight of faith, or good works, or persever- 
ance in either of them, or any other thing in 
the creature, as conditions or causes, moving 
Him thereunto ; and all to the praise of His 
glorious 

7. The rest of mankind God was pleased, 
according tothe unsearchable counsel of His 
own will,whereby He extendeth or withhold- 
eth mercy as He pleaseth, for the glory of His 
sovereign power over his creatures, to pass 
by, and to ordain them to dishonor and 
wrath for their sin, to the praise of His 
glorious justice. 


Chapter IV. on Creation declares that 
God created the universe (in place of the 
world) out of nothing, and that the 
world and all things therein were made 
by him in six creative days, the word 
‘“‘ creative” being in addition. 


The two statements respecting the fall 
of man in Chapter VI. we give one after 
the other, first the old, then the new : 


CHAPTER VI. 


OF BHE FALL OF MAN, OF SIN, AND OF THE 
PUNISHMENT THEREOF. 


4. From this original corruption, whereby 
we are utterly indisposed, disabled, and made 
opposite to all ** that is spiritually ’’ good, 
and wholly inclined to evil, do proceed all 
actual transgressions. ‘* Nevertheless, the 
Providence of God, and the common opera- 
tions of His Spirit, restrain unregenerate men 
from much that is evil, and lead them to ex- 
ercise many social and civil virtues.’’ 

4, From this original corruption, whereby 
we are utterly indisposed, disabled. and 
made opposite to all good, and wholly in- 
clined to all evil, do proceed all actual trans- 


gressions. 


In Chapter VII. there is a recognition 
of a certain element of development in the 
Bible in the declaration that there are 
not two covenants of grace differing in 
substance, but one and the same, though 
of various dispensations ; that under the 
law all fore-signifying Christ to come 
and “sufficient and efficacious through 
the operation of the Spirit, to instruct 
and build up the elect in faith in the 
promised Messiah.” 

' New chapters are added concerning 


the work of the Holy Spirit and concern- 
ing the universal offer of the Gospel, the 
latter making clear that there is adequate 
provision for and a genuine offer of sal- 
vation to the whole human race. 


In the chapter on Effectual Calling 
(old Chapter X , new, XII.) man is de- 
clared to be passive “in the act of regen- 
eration,” a qualification added to the old 
chapter. e copy the old and the new 
statements respecting infants dying in 
infancy and “others not elected,” putting 
the new first : 


3. ** All”’ infants dying in infancy, and all 
other persons, who, ‘‘ from birth to death,’ 
are incapable of being outwardly called by 
the ministry of the word, '‘ are redeemed’”’ by 
Christ, “‘and regenerated by the Spirit,”’ 
who worketh when, and where, and how He 
pleaseth. 


3. Elect infants, dying in infancy, are re- 
preerates and saved by Christ through the 

pirit, who worketh when, and where, and 
how He pleaseth. So also are all other elect 
persons who are incapable of being outwardly 
called by the ministry of the word. 


4, Others, not elected, although they ma 
be called by the ministry of the word, nan 
may have some common operations of the 
Spirit, yet *‘inasmuch as they”’ never truly 
come to Christ, *‘*they’’ cannot be saved: 
neither is there salvation’’ in any other 
way ‘than by Christ through the Spirit, 
however diligent men may be in framing ”’ 
their lives according to the light of nature, 
and the law of that religion they do profess. 


4. Others, not elected, although they may 
be called by the ministry of the word, and 
may have some common operations of the 
Spirit, yet never truly come to Christ, and 
therefore cannot be saved; much less can 
men, not professing the Christian religion, be 
saved in any other way whatsoever, be they 
never so diligent to frame their lives accord- 
ing to the light of nature, and the law of that 
religion they do profess ; and to assert and 


maintain that they may is very pernicious 


and to be detested. 


The chapters on Marriage and Divorce, 
on the Church, and on the Lord’s Supper 
are modified by taking out the words es- 
pecially offensive and antagonistic to the 
Roman Catholic Church—as, for exam- 
ple, in the first of those chapters, in lieu 
of the statement that Protestants “should 
not marry with infidels, papists, or other 
idolaters ” is the statement ‘should not 

with infidels, nor with the adher- 
rents of false religions.” ; 


AN OPEN LETTER. 


The following letter has been addressed 
to Bishop Potter by the Rev. Dr. R. 
Heber Newton, into whose theological 
soundness Bishop Potter has been form- 
ally asked to institute an investigation : 


Aut Sous’ Rectory, No. 781 Mapison 
AVENUE, New York Ciry, 
Tuesday, May 19, 1891. j 
Right Reverend and Dear Sir: 

From our daily papers I learn that a 
number of my fellow-Presbyters have 
united in assuring you that “grave and 
widespread rumors are now abroad re- 
garding alleged violations of the doctrine 
and discipline of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church” upon my part, and in peti- 
tioning you that “the inquiry provided for 
by the canons,” which they cite, “ may be 
instituted, with a view to ascertaining the 
truth concerning the public rumors” in 
question. 

Permit me toexpress the hope that you 
will seriously consider the expediency of 
such action as is thus asked of you. 

In common with many of your loyal 
Presbyters, I recognize the delicacy of the 
position in which you are placed by those 
who seem unable to distinguish between 
a statesmanlike administration of a large 
and diversified diocese, with its necessi- 
tated tolerance of the conflicting schools 
of thought for which our Church makes 
room, and a personal sympathy with the 
views of any one of these schools 
which chances to be the object of suspi- 
cion at any given time. I would relieve 
you of any possible embarrassment in the 
present instance. 

For myself, personally, much as I have 
always deprecated a resort to an ecclesi- 
astical trial in order to determine the 
limits of thought in our Church, I am free 
to confess that it would now be a relief 
to me to have the opportunity thus af- 
forded of vindicating myself from the 
misunderstandings and misrepresenta- 
tions which, following me through so 
many years, have culminated in the un- 
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precedented spectacle of the last few 
weeks—the responsibility for — is 
now deliberately assumed by a y of 


American gentlemen and Christian min- 
isters in our household of faith. 

Having defined my interpretation ofjour 
great creeds to my own people, as clearly 
as I could, three years ago, and those 


utterances having passed unchallenged 
at the time by my fellow-Presbyters, I 
had hoped that quieter days were open- 
ing, wherein I should be free for the con- 
structive work to clear the way for which, 
in my own ministry, and for thi 
have I ever cared to do any des 
work, 

Some of my fellow-Presbyters appear 
now toe have accepted the leadership of 
one so eminently marked out by his 
philosophical mind, his judicial temper, 
and his Christian spirit for the task of 
defiving the limits of thought in a Church 
to which he does not belong. Wresting 
my words of three years past from their 
context, and reading into them that which 
they do not contain, [am made so hei- 
nous a heretic that any means are deemed 
justifiable to crowd me out from the 
Church which I have served with my best 
energies for a quarter of a century. 

I feel sure that before a competent 
body—a body of men intellectually ea- 
pable of understanding their own creeds, 
with enough of the judicial mind to 
render sentence upon the evidence sub- 
mitted—I can amply justify my loyalty 
to the Nicene Creed, and thus vindicate 
my intellectual and moral integrity. 

I am quite aware of the ungenerous 
taunt to which I lay myself open in pre- 
ferring this request—a taunt so familiar 
to me in days gone by. The facts of the 
past will bear me out in the assertion 


‘that, while never dreading an ecclesias- 


tical trial, I have never courted one; but, 
on the contrary, have done all in my 
power, consistent with self-respect, to 
avoid such a scandal, bearing much that 
has been very trying in order to keep 
the peace. If I thus acted eight years 
ago, when an acquittal was a foregone 
couclusion—nothing even having n 
imputed to me contradictory of any 
affirmation of the two great creeds which 
are our only authorities—candid men 
should now hold me free from the sus- 
picion of seeking the pale halo of the 
nineteenth century martyrdom. | 

I am not blind to the dangers of such 
action as that which I join with my ac- 
cusers in asking you seriously to consider. 
As it seems to me, however, there may 
be even worse evils for a constitutional 


‘Church than a heresy trial. Oneof these 


more serious evils appears to me to be 
the free resort to extra-legal means in 
order to work up the religious rancor 
under which a Presbyter is impeached, 
tried, and condemned without a hearing 
before judge or jury. When such law- 
lessness prevails, may it not be well to 
lead it on into the legal action in which 
alone can the Church be saved from the 
reproach of an ecclesiastical lynching ? 
Otherwise what is to be expected, save 
that we shall suffer from that most eruel 
of all depotisms, the tyranny of public 
opinion; under which the clergy will be 
terrorized, honest thought be banned, 
sincere utterance be silenced, and an era 
of mental cowardice and moral hypoc- 
risy open upon us in our Church, which 
has hitherto rejoiced in the liberty of 
law ? | 
Where will be found the self-respect- 
ing young men to enter a Charch, the si 
of whose thinking is to be a yoke, the 
symbol of whose teaching is to be a muz- 
zle? As it seems to me, our Church must 
face the fact that, while she holds the 
possibility of becoming a center for a re- 
united Protestantism in this country, she 
is in danger of sinking into a sect as nar- 
row as are the men who, apparently, not 
understanding the philosophy of their own 
formula of faith, would now rule out 
from the Church the very thought from 
which sprang the Nicene Creed. 
_ In respectfully submitting this request 
to you, right reverend and dear sir, I of 
course recognize that it is for you, on 
whom the Church lays the responsibility 
of discretionary powers in such matters, 
to determine whether, all things being 
considered, it is best for the diocese and 
the Chureh at large that such action 
should be taken, and I shall rest with | 
your decision. 
R. Heser Newton, 
To the Right Rey. H, C. Potter, D.D, 
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Unknown Wives 
Men 


A series, pronounced to be the “freshest 
magazine feature of the year,’’ will be con- 


— of the spring and summer January, 18 
| | | | (Balance of this 
AAR Only 
Home Journal (1G 


and present the portraits of the wives | 
Cents 


FROM NOW TO 


INS 


| 


INNA 


| 


of famous men whom the public 
have never seen. 


The series will present portraits and 
sketches of 


| 


INS 


7, Mrs. John Wanamaker 
The Princess Bismarck 
Lady Tennyson 

Mrs. Will Carleton ae 
Lady Agnes Macdonald‘ 
Mrs.Chauncey M. Depew 
Mrs. Levi P. Morton 
Mrs. James G. Blaine 


| And several others to be 
announced in the 
autumn. 
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For Your Daughters: 


‘‘ Side-Talks With Girls,’’ edited by 
RutH ASHMORE—a page of wise coun- 
sels and instructive comments on social 
affairs and wholesome advice for our 
growing daughters. | 
Some valuable articles in sammer numbers #i 
include— 
‘‘ After Dark in the Country’”’ 
‘“Those Little Summer Larks’”’ 
‘‘A Girl’s Summer Dangers’”’ 
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to Jan’y, 1892, balance of this year, on receipt of ONLY 50 CENTS 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SCHOOL SONGS. 


Bright Array. § perio copies 
Winnowed Songs, 


Select Songs. 


By Rev. Dr. Starner. (Just 
Choral Song, $40’per Copies. 
Sample copies mailed on receipt of price, return- 
able if not adopted. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 
81 RANDOLPA STREET, E NINTA STREET. 
CHICAGO. NEW Y 


VALUABLE SUNDAY | 
ush! Rush!! Rush!!! 


how tired the word makes us feel! 


NEW! Songs forthe NEW! 4 ih 4 you can dream away thesummer hours. Its 
HARVEST FIELD! “he Ny 9” price is only $6.50, and will last a life-time. 


By CHAS. H. GABRIEL. 


New Sunday-school songs, adapted also to Y. P. 8 
C. E. and iceamesine There are rousing songs 


KEELER & CO.. 


that will stir the people. Price, 35 cts. ; $3.60 per 

doz., not prepaid. Address 

FILLMORE BROS., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, O , or 40 Bible House, New York 


ni Is the general cry in this busy country, and 
But we 
will give you a lawn or veranda chair, made 
of woven rushes from the Sandwich Islands, 
in whose unique form and yielding depths 


gt Washington Street, just beyond Adams Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Published To-day. 


THROUGH RUSSIA ON A 
MUSTANG. 


By Tuomas STEvEns, 


Author of ‘Scouting for Stanley in East 
Africa,’’ ete. With 16 illustrations from 
photographs by the author. 


1 vol., 8vo, extra cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


HADASSEH; 
Or, “From Captivity to the Persian Throne.” 


By E. Leury 
Author of ‘*’ Tween Heaven and Earth,”’ ete. 
1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 


A New Novel in Casseil’s Blue Library. 
THE STORY OF TWO | 
LIVES. 


By Sruart STERNE. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


This is the first appearance of the gifted 
poet, Stuart Sterne, as a novelist, and is 
therefore a matter of great interest to the 
literary world. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED, 


I. 
A Christian Woman. 


By Emitia Parpo Bazan. 
Translated by Mary Springer. 
II. 
*‘There is no Devil.” 


By Maurus Jé6KAI. 
Translated by Mme. F. Steinitz. 


New Vols. in Cassell’s Sunshine Series. 
VENGEANCE IS MINE. 


By Danret Dang. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 


NOUGHTS AND CROSSES. 


Stories, Studies, and Sketches. 


By Q., Author of *‘ Dead Man’s Rock,”’ 
** Astonishing History of Troy Town,” ete. 


1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 50 cents. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
New Books. 


Felicia. 
A novel of power and fine 


discrimination, by FANNY N. D. Mur- 
FREE. 16mo, $1.25. 


Ryle's Open Gate. 
A bright novel of a summer 


by the sea on Long Island, by SUSAN 
_TEACKLE Moore. 16mo, $1.25. 


Lewis Cass. | 
Vol. XXIV. of American 


Statesmen. By ANDREW C. McCLAUGH- 
LIN, Assistant Professor of History in 
the University of Michigan. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

Sweetsers Guide-‘Books. 
Carefully revised to date. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


6 maps, 11 plans. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 6 maps, 6 
panoramas. 

THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 4 maps, 4 
plans. 


‘*Every whit as good as ‘ Baedcker.’” 
— The Indcpendent (New York). — 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail. ° 
for by ubl + post 


paid, on receipt of price, by the P 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH. 
—Valuable information sent to all wearers of Artifi- 


DUNE, 331 Loxington Ave-, cor. 39th Bt., New York. 
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VOL. 43, NO. te 


\ 


‘Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union has 
received the following new books and pam- 
phlets during the past week, any one of 
which he will be glad to send on request to a 
reader desiring to visit any of the localities 
described : 


Alma, Mich., The Attractions of, and Vicin- 
ity; also Alma Sanitarium and Surround- 

| in 16 pages, illustrated. 
Bar Barter and Mount Desert Island. Me. 
Sherman’s Guide to. 112 pages, illus- 


trated. 

Beede, N.Y. ‘‘ St. Hubert’s,’’ Keene Heights 
and Surroundings. 8 pages, illustra 
Burlington, Vt., Attractions of. What is to 
be Seen in and about the City that is of 
Interest to the Tourist. 20 pages, illus- 

trated. 

Richfield Springs, N. Y.: Its Attractions as a 
Summer Kesort. The Hotel Earlington 
and Surroundings. 20 pages, illustrated. 

Tour, Summer of ‘91. ‘Three Months in 

urope. Miss H. M. Barbour. 

Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico, Tourists’ 
Handbook of. 56 pages, illustrated and 


map. 
Colorado. Free and Happy Homes in the 
Garden of the Rocky Mountains. 16-page 


folder 

Simelt N.Y. The Glen Ridge and Sur- 
roundings. 16 illustrated. 

Chestertown, N. ¥. The Chester House, 
Adirondacks, and Surroundings. 8 pages, 
illustrated. 

Childwold, the Adirondacks, N. Y., A De- 
scription of, also Childwold Park House 


and Cottage. 16 “- ges, illustrated. 
Elizabethtown, N. Y. e Windsor and Sur- 
roundings. Mountains. 8 


pages, illustrated. 


Excursions to Europe. Special Summer Va- 
Coo 


cation. Thos. k & Son. 40 pages, 
illustrated. 
Haunts of the Owananiche. A Guide to Lake 


St. John and its Tributary Waters. 84 
pages, illustrated. 

ny Guide to the Blue Grass ete 

2 pages, illustrated. 

Lak hiaioed. Y. On Lake Chautauqua. 
New Kent House and Surroundings. 238 

pages, illustrated. 

esa: . Wyoming, and Susquehanna Valleys. 

isto1ical, Industrial, and Scenic. 32 
pages, illustrated. 

Lake Minnetonka, Minn. An Inland Resort 
in the West. Hotel St. Louis and Sur- 
roundings. & pages, illustrated. 

e Minnewaska, N. Y. A Description of 
Cliff House, Wildm:re House and Sur- 
roundings. 8 pages, illustrated. 

Lake George, N.Y. and Fort William 
Henry I ving A Descriptive and His- 
torical Sketch. 32 pages, illustrated. 

Lower Saranac Lake. Hotel Ampersand and 
ogy andings. 12 pages, illustrated and 


Mesieoni. Canada. The Windsor. 48 pages, 
full-page illustrations. 

Nongquitt, Mass., A Brief History of. The 
— Hotel and Surroundings. 8 


Stribbling Springs, Va., A Description of. 8 
pages, illustrated. 

Summer Excursions on the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western. 

St. Albans, Vt. The Welden. By Cool Waters 
and Woodland Dells. 16 pages, illus- 
trated. 

Tours in Michigan via Chicago & West 
Michigan Railway, and Detroit, Lansing 
Railroad. 36 pages, illus- 

rat 

Islands, N. Y. Summering at West- | 
minster Park and Central Park. 40 pages, 
illustrated. 


SUMMER HOMES. 


Canada. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, Montreal. 


The Windsor is delightfully 
on the finest «quare in t Its 
cool, airy rooms, palatial and 
diving- room, hold a world-wide reputa- 
tion, and place it among the Palace Ho- 
oo of the American Continent. Guide 
1 


to Montreal sent free on gy to 
Recreation Department o 
tian Union or to 


GEO. W. SWETT, Manager 


Maine. 


THE LOUISBURG, 


Bar Harbor, Me. OpenJulyl. Address r 
J. ALBERT BUTLER, care Hotel Brunswick, Bo 


FINISHED COTTAGES «° BUILDING SITES 


FOR SALE ON 
The Gem of 


CUSHING’S ISLAND, 


illustrated on Cushiug’s Island, Main 


T GERRISH ISLAND, 


H. A. COBB, Manager. 
entertainmen 


fang. tent tennis courts. fle} riding. driving. 


building lots = sale near hote 


Copyright, 1991, by The Christian Union. 


Time- Tables of 


any Railroad in 


America 


Sailings of any 


Ocean Steamer 


or River Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any 


Hotel in 


America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the world 


May be obtained, without charge, on application to the Recreation |» 
Department of The Christian Union. Your Vacation can be more 
satisfactorily planned after writing to this department for in- 
formation concerning the places you wish to visit and time- 


tables to aid you in arranging routes. 


Address The 


Christian Union, 30 La Fayette Place, New York. 


SUMMER HOMES. 


New Hampshire. 


GLEN HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


CHARLES R. MILLIKEN, Proprietor. 


Opens Saturday, 27. 


For article on the Famous Glen Spring see page 614 of The Christian Union of May 7. 


Maine. 


Massachusetts. 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE, 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE. 


1 et summer r Beas 
Safe ood fishing. For 


ptive E. SAFORD. Preprietor. 
ITTERY POINT, Me.—Tho Champer- 


nowne. New all modern improvements ; 
overlooks ocean bathing, aud fishing. 
Terms liberal. HORACE TCHE Jr., Prop’r. 


PORTLAND HARBOR, 
Casco Bay, Maine. 


For Bale, 50 acres on an island in the bay, with 
eight-room cottage in good order. Cottage on an 
elevation, with lawns sloping tothe sea, with Port- 

land City in the distance. Steamer from Portland 
twice daily. New stone Wharf. Price, $4,000. 
Address B. F. STEVENS, 
Box 37, Btation D, New York City. 


NORWAY, Me. - 
NORWAY SPRING HOUSE 


. $3 aud $4. a paity o 
child particulars and circulars. 


HILLTOP FARM. 


Hotel 


land, So. Bristol, Me. Beautiful for 
J 15 Seud for circular. Terms, 
$7 to $12 per week. E. ROGERS, North Adams, Mass. 


GLENCOVE. 


t. Desert Island, Seal Harbor, Maine. Ad- 
LYMAN. & CAMrBELL, Proprietors. 


HOTEL BEACON, 
Winter Harbor, Maine. 


miles from Bar Harbor on the opposite yo - 

i Bay; modern and elegant in all its 
intments; open trom June 15 to 
on for rooms or information may be mad the 
managers at 28 Btreet, room to ‘2. M. 


York Maine. 
MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 20. E.8. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 


HOTEL ALBRACCA, 


YORE HARBOR, MAINE. 
New house. First season will open June 17 


Write for circular. W. L. BAKER, Prop. 


NECK, Mass —Delightful 
summer resort, on the North Shore between the 
old town of Marblehead and Massachusetts Bay. An 
hour’s ride from N 


THE PRESCOTT 


ON SWAMPSCOTT BEACH. 
A delightful resort facing the sea. NOW OPEN. 
Mas. F. H. GOULD, Proprietor, Lynn, Mass. 


OCEAN HOUSE, 


The Leading Resort near Boston. 


175 well-furnished rooms, oy modern conveniences. 
Beautiful Zoe 
fishing. Bocie octal rates for June 
and September. Open Jus e 18th.. 

MARC cus. W. CARTER. Prop’r. 


Maryland. 


DEER PARK AND 
QAKLAND. 


On the crest of the Alleghantes 
8,000 FEET ABOVE TIDE-WATER. 


Season opens June 15th, 1891. 


These famous mountain reso situated at the 
summit of the Alleghanies and directiy upon the 
main line of the Baitimore & Ohio Railroad. have 
the advantage of its splendid vestibuled express train 
service both east and west, and are therefore readil 
accessible from all parts of the country. All Balti- 
more stop at Deer Park and Oakland 


$7 $73, ‘and $90 a month, to lo- 
cation. ommur shruld be addressed to 
GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager 

that date, either Deer Park ‘or Oakland, Garre 
County, Md. 


NORTHALL. 


New Hampshire. 


N. 
MT. "AGASSIZ 

Now o Good rooms and fine views. 

H 


PROSPECT HOUSE, 


Bethlehem, N. H. wy dmg Main Street, sur- 
Mrs. GEO. W. PHILLLPS & BON 


Massachusetts. 


irst- class Fi any Board. 


minutes away; daily. 
Recreation ae of Christian U Mars. 
E. F. WATER @eTox HEIGHTS, Mass. 


N. H.— THE CENTEN- 
orca HOUSE. Opens June 15. Eni 
tuated west end of a Farm and 


KNIGHT. 


HE Ds, Bethlehem, H. En- 
accommodates 100 


Open 15 June Fr. H. A 


New Hampshire. 


i WASHINGTON HOUSE. 


With adjoining Cottage. Now accommodates 
Rooms House 
for early gue singly or en suite. heated 


_ BARTLETT, N. 


T. LAFAYETTE HOUSE, 
Franconia, White N. H. 
A delightfui cama resort amoug the mountains. 
RICHARDBON BROS., Proprietors. 


ROOKS FARM HOUSE, Franconia, 
8 use. erms 
Vor eireniar om NELBON.” 


HOTEL WHITTIER, 


Hampton, N. 


N 
Best of drainage. Send for circular. O. H. Whittier. 


ASQUAM HOUSE, 


Shepard Hill, - Holderness, N. H. 
Open June 16, 1891. 
One of the most charming and situa- 
ions in the whole mountain re 
squam lakes. pear Peter’s-in the- 
pil Special rates for June. 
Send for and Circular. 
N CILLEY, Proprietor. 


HOUSE, Intervale, N. 
Open June 1 to November 1. | 
J. A. BARNES’S SONS. 


[Finest HOUSE, Intervale, N. H. 
Finest located hotel in the mountains. From its 
oad verandas are views of unlimited extent and 
ee rpassed beauty. No expense has been spared 
looking to the com ort and conveniences of guests. 
intments are second to none of the hoe city 


Its a 

hotels, and, ition, has a perfect system of 
drainage and pure water from a mountain spring. 
This hotel will de opened June Ist. and for the mont 


of June special rates will be made. Telegraph in 


house. Post-office address Intervale. N. H. 
STEPHEN MUDGETT & gous. 


HE CLARENDON, 
INTERVALE, N. i. 


Opens its first season July 1. Accommodate 
100 guests. Fine iocation. 


jeasant rooms. $8 to $2la 
WEEKs & ERUCE, Properetors. 


ing. 


. M. PERKIN 8. 


Jackson, N. 


GLEN ELLIS HOUSE. 


eet et on the road tothe Glen. Prices, 
set to $12. livery teams daily to Mt. Washington 
and return, two hours onthe summit. For further 
information address 8. M. THOMP8O ON. 


JACKSON, N. 
GRAY’S INN and COTTAGES. 


Will open May 20, 1891. 
Best location of any hotel in Jackson. 8 al rates 
for June ; hot-water heat in halis; best of city  —l 
ences. Write for circular. C. W. GRAY, 


Spend the month of June in 


JACKSON. 


| 


The IRON MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Opens June 2, by request. 
Reduced rates for that month. 


W. A. MESERVE, Prop’r. 
Jefferson, 


THE MAPLE HOUSE 


for guests on June Ist. Elevation 1,560 
rat of views. at of cuisine. and 


COLLINS, 


airy rooms. 


HITE MOUNTAINS —Jefferson High- 

lands, N. H. Highland House. Kicva 

tion, 1 650 feet. Seduction for June and September. 
Send for circular with picture of the bouse. | 


VUE DE L’EA 


On Winnisquam Heights, overlooking the Lake, 
Mountaio views. LExceilent fishing and boatin 
Modern improvements. Special rates for 

Cc, C. 


LAKE WINSIPESAUKEE, THE WEIRBS, N. H. 


LAKESIDE HOUSE 


Fine view of the Presidential and Franconia 
n fires and furnace hea or circu- 

YOUNG & CO. 


Dn? MOUNTAIN HOME HOUSE 


1891. pond for circul 
D. BAWYER & BON. 


ORTH CONWAY, N. H.— Edgewood 

Cottage. out of with good 

tain views, large rooms, & e tree mr 


RUSSELL COTTA 


Kearsarge Village, North Conway 
Open June lat, 1891. 


ARTIST’S FALLS HOUSE, 


North Conway, N.H. Few minutes’ walk dom 


Comfortable s end 
UGUBIUS EABTMAN. 


> H. 


or that 
Prop. 


MAY 28, 1891. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 
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SUMMER HOMES. 


New Hampshire. 


North Conwa House. 


Centrally located in the village of North Con- 
Hampshire. Open throughout the 


Terms reasonabie. 
gs L. J. RICKER, Proprietor. 


NORTH WOODSTOCK, N. H. 


Deer Park Hotel. 


This hotel is new, built in the most modern style. 
with all improvements, steam heat, open fireplaces 
gas, electric bells, and the most approved dra nage : . 
situs ed at the northern terminus of the Pemigewas- 
set lease send for circulars. Address 
& WILLIS. 

Hore.. Manchester, N. H. 

Until June 1, ante kar North Woodstock, N. H. 


North Woodstock, N. H.—Fair View House. 


Within five miles be. the Flume and ten from the 
Accommbdda:ions for seventy-five 
Good d drives. A view of Pemigewasset Va)- 

A. W. SAWYER. 


mag for thirty wiles. 
HE RIDGE **_Kearsarge Village, North 
wer, H. Finest located summer 
hotel in — hite Mountain Region. Exceilent 
rooms with large eenpeang Electric bells. 200 feet of 


broad plazza: Terms as low as any firat-class family 
hotel. Send for Addrees 
DOW & HILL. 


SUNSET HILL HOUSE, 


gets MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


on an ~ oe plateau 1,650 feet above sea- 
level, commands finest views of White 
scenery. at- 


Its elevated position insures a dry 
mosphere, in which 


MALARIA IS UNKNOWN. 


Public rooms are large. Music hall and orchestra. 


Extensive grounds for tennis co base-bal!, and 
other outdoor games. Large farm and ood livery 
connected. Capacity, three hundred gues gh de- 


scriptive circular address 
BOWLES & HOSKINS, Sugar Hill, N. H. 


WASHINGTON, N. H. 


1,300 feet above the sea. 


THE LOVELL HOUSE, with its fine rooms and 


9 beds, is a very attract- 
ive summer home. Seni for circular. 


New Jersey. 


is replete with every modern convenience; situated 
directly on the biuff overlookicg the ocean. with 
Barnegat Bay about one hundred yards in the rear. 


son on June lst. 


For terms, either house, address Mrs. A. JOHN- 
SON, Bayhead, Ocean County, N J. 


Wanted: A FEW ADULT BOARDERS 


For tha summer ina peasant home one hour from 
New York. Large house with comfortable rooms, 
wide piazza, large jawn; well s!:aded, healthful place. 
Fresh vegetables, fruit, cream and milk. References 
exchanged. Address Lock Box 332, Viemington, N.J 


New York City. 


St. Denis Hotel, 


BROADWAY and ELEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


During the t year the Sr. Denis has 
been enlarged by a new and handsome addi- 
tion which more ; ian doubles its former ca- 
pacity. 

All ‘the latest improvements have been 
bccn in the new building, with a large and 

ry attractive new Dining-room connecting 
with the old —, Taylor’s Restau- 


SUMMER HOMES 


Picturesque Ene. 
NATURE! NOT MAN, 


Made the Huis’ n High'ands. the Crange and Sha. 
wavgynk M_-urtaiwe, acd the romantic valleys of 
the Ramap>. Delaware. Wallkill. Leckawaxen, aud 
Neversink Rivers. If you want ideal country 
du‘ing the summer. go tv some of thee piaces. It 
you want city ——- city dinners, and city 
dances, go 

Io _4 litle entitled Summer Homes,”’’ 
th» E:ie Raitway endeavors to describe this delight- 
fulr gion, but tae effort. 1 ke an attempt to; paint a 
sunset, is nec -esarily a failure. The ok, h wever, 
contains a list : f Hotels and Boaraing Hous s, which 
is quits a su-cess 

Copies cf “summer: Homes.’”’ also Chautauqua 
Lake Souvenir, may b obtained free from the Recre- 
ation Department of this paper, or 

Ww. C. RINK ARSON, 


Gen’!] Passcnger Agent, New York. 


New York. 


Thousand Islands. 


Hotel Westminster, Westminster Park, 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


sand Islands," Harper's location in Thou- 


descriptive pamp ¥. tT, 


New York. 


New York. 


For Board in the Catskills, | 


Address SUN-SIDE FARM, Acra, N. 


HOTEL KAATERSKILL, 


Catskill Mountains, WN. Y. 


OPENS BATURDAY. JUNE 27 
ATES REDUCED 1 FOR JULY. 
For circulars and on or address 


Grand Hotel, Broadway and 3lst St., New York City. 


The Catskill M ountains. 


WINTER CLOVE HOUSE 


H. B. WHITCOMB, Proprietor. 


This house is pleasantly hae gg on the Catskill 
ountains. Accommodating 1 
hot and cold water on each hall ; : gaa tn 
dry, cool atmosphere, and thoroug ly 
age. OpensJunel. Send for illustrated circulars. 


SPRING HOUSE, 
Richfield Springs, N. Y., 
Offers Attractions Unobtainable Elsewhere 


The new Bathing Establishment is com- 
plete in all its appointments, containing Sul- 
phur Baths, Turkish and Russian Baths (with 
Sulphur Vapor), a Swimming Bath, Pulveri- 
zation Room, Inhalation Room for treatment 
of Catarrh, Bronchitis, ete. uche Rooms 
and Sun Bath, Resting com Gymnasium, 
and other conveniences. Under personal 
charge of Dr. C, C. Ransom, 56 West Forty- 
ninth Street, New York. 


SPRING HOUSE OPENS JUNE 20. 


For oom and rates apply to James R. SANGsTER, 
Vic oria Hotel, New Yo k. Illustrated pamphlet. 
T. R PROCTOR, Prop ietor. 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 
Cornwall Heights, N. Y. 


Situated on Storm Kirg Mountain, one hour 
half from New York by West Shore Road. Con 
ances meet alitrains. Address J. W. MEAGHER” 


GLEN RIDGE HOUSE, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


rovements, beautiful grounds and 
Moderate rates. free. 


THe 


Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
Select Family Hotel. Under one Manag: ment 
Kighteen Years. Open from May - Dece gn 


HOTEL FENIMORE AND COTTAGES, 


N.Y. A tac- 
walk of the Lake. First-class in everv re For 
decatiatiee book, address JEESE B. BR OWN, Prop. 


LEN LAKE HOUSE. 
G Adirondack air and scenery Fis 
ane. Family hotel; terms moderate A. BIRD. 
ALL, Manager, Glen Lake, Warren Co , N. Y. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


Contral House and Cottages, 


Accommodations for 175 guests T 1 
per week. Send for illustrated 
W. J. RUSK, Howrepg, N. Y. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


ACKERLY HOUSE, 


Open all the year. Accommodates 200 guests. Fine 
drives; — trout fishing. Terms. $8 to $15, Send 
THOMAS HILL Jr. 


for circ 
ARGARETVILLE, Delaware Co., 


HUNTER HOUSE, 


Hunter, Greene Co., N. ¥. 
On the —— 644 font above tide-water. Bath- 


rooms free th a ear round. a 
lara, 88 M. VAN PE ELT. 


HE CATSKILLS. 


THE ‘ARLINGTON, 


Hunter, N. Y. 
Purpy & Moors, Proprietors. 
NO OPEN. 

SPECIAL RATES UNTIL JULY Isr. 
LEXINGTON, 


LEXINGTON HOUSE. 


A povular Catskill Mountains resort. Now open. 
Near Crystal Lake, affording boating, fishing. ~_— 
bathing. All modern improvements, and geoed 
ery. levation, 1.00 feet For terms. address 
J. P. VAN VALKENBURG, Manager. 


Minnewaska Mountain Houses, 


MINNEWASKA, N. Y. 


Scenery unsurpassed; society select; elevation, 
1,800 feet; rates reduced. Send for circular. 
ALFRED H. SVILEY, Proprietor. 


liv- 


NGLESIDE ’’—A Summer Boarding-house in 

the Catek: | Mountain Region. haif a mile from 
Catskill Mountain R’y. | gy care taken as to sani- 
tary conditions. Once. fires in Parlor and Divine- 
oem. Terms, $7 00 to £10 00 per week. Address Dr. 
CHAS. H. CHUBB, Greene Co., N. Y. 


ENTRAL HOUSE, Palenville, Catskill 
Mountains, N Y. At the foot of Catekiil 
M-unotain and the Mountain House. Plenty of shade. 
Within easv — ce to all principal points in 
the mount CALVIN GOODWIN. 


INE GROVE HOUSE, Palenville, Greene 
County. . No malaria. Superior drainage. 
The bouse and g’ounds are shaded by a grove of about 
200 pine trees. Within easy walking distance of more 
than a score of waterfalls. No localitv among the 
Cate kills or elaewhere has more beautiful or ee 
scenery. y of access to boats ard cars. Acco 
modates about 75 guests. C. DU BOIS. Proprictor. 


The Davenport, 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Directly opposite springs and park; within two 
minutes of for 200. 
June 1 to October 1. Entire new rs ey of plumb- 
ing. Descriptive ci:cular on applicatio 
JAS. 8. DAVENPORT, 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


lt is a popular resort for health, change, 
rest, or recreation all the year. Elevator, 
Electric Bells, Steam, Open Fireplaces, Sun 
Parlor, and Promenade on the roof; Cro- 
quet and Lawn Tennis; Massage; Turkish, 
Russian, Roman, Electrothermal—all baths 
and all remedial appliances. 

Send for Illustrated Circular. 


R= HOUSE, 526 North Broadway, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. Nowopen an ‘in com- 
plete order for the reception of guests. Either tran- 
sient or permanent. Mr. and Mas. W.8 BALCH. 


eo HALL, No. 48 Front Street. 

way. Saratoga Spriogs, N. Y. 

EMORY. POTTER: Proprietor Open ali the year. 

Mineral spring on the p No bar. Terms, $7.00 
to $12.00 per week. 


VIEW. 534 North eeaduen Now open 
for the reception of guests Accommodation for 60 
gue Mrs. T. D. CARPENTER. 


Strong's), Saratoga & rin 
GEO. BORROWS” 8, Proprietor. 
Special rates to 


OWLAND HOUSE, 573 North Broad- 
way, Sprin s. The broad piazzas, 
comfortable roo first-class service combine to 
LAND, Proprietor. 


RIM COTTAGE, 61 Phila St., Saratoga 
Springs, N. ¥Y. Noted for the elegance of its 
rooms and superior table service. Oaly a short walk 
from the — hotels and Congress Spring Park. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE. 


most elegant ~ in Saratoga ; steam 
electric etc. Addre 
HUESTIS, Proprietor. 


PALACH HOTEL 
(Formerly La Ment Hotel), 
Shandaken, Ulster Co., N. Y., 


At the entrance vt the famous Echo Notch in the 

eats. ern provement: s. Trou 

F. A. MoCLURE, Propristor. 


Stamford, 


SIMPSON TERRACE, 


w house; elevation, 2 000 f ert, House heated 
wih ‘hot water. Open fire hot and water. 
bath on each floor. Accommodates 75. 
Rat to $15.00 a week. al rates te fami- 


Bpeci 
lies. ~ address Mrs. R. C. SIMPSON. 


Churchill Hall, 


STAMFORD, N, Y. 


Most desirable health and_ Pleasure resort in the 
Catskills. ern improvem steam heat ; 
electric bells. Bend f for descriptive circular. with 


opinions of Henry Beeche Lym 


SHARON SPRINGS, N.Y. 


SHARON HOUSE. 


Now Open. European applications of Sulphur 
Water Inhalation, Pulverization Baths and Douche 
for Rheumatism, Catarrh, and Skin Diseases. Hotel 
circular and pamphlets gratis. THOS K. SHARP. 


COUNTRY HOME for PATIENTS 


Scarsdale, Westchester Co.,N. Y. Harlem R R. 
40 minutes from Grand Central Btation, 421 S.reec. 
20 Rapid-Traneit Trains Daily. burban Para- 
dis+, rictureequs and Country ; No ia, 


Moe Non 
NEw OUSE, for Summer and Winter 
ce, u a Hil ia a Grove of Old 
Forest Trees ; Natur pa and Sauitary Sew- 
age. | Steam Heat Opsa Fire-Piaces for Wood Fires, 
ath -Room and Water-Closet -n each Floor, Peren- 
risl Sects * Water, Stabie for Horses and Carriages, 


Goo 
A QUIET HOME, With or Without Soecial 
Treatment. For T-ros, state particulars and ad 
dress DR. GE ORG D. CLIFT, 
109 act New York. 
as -» New Yo 
Hours: 9 to 12 a.m., and by appointment. 


New York. 
STAMFORD, 


GRAYCOURT. 


June 1. Capacity 75. $10 sis 


THE “MANSION HOUSE,” 


SHARON SPRINGS, N. ¥ All modern im- 


provements. West side Main Street t - 
outthe year. ’Bustoalltrains Send 
JOHN W. SHAR 


ORIENTAL HOUSE. 


Open June 1. The finest view th - 
fords. Cold spring water, good 
fresh milk and cream, eggs, etc. For further par- 
ticulars send for -d Bpecial Rates 

ESTER 


for June. 
Tannersville, Greene Co., N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS--Bliss House, 


Wilmington, N. Y. Twelve miles f 

Placid. Board for the summer at rensonable — 
Full information bv appiying to Miss A. McWIL 
IAM, 80 CoLtumera Brooxiyn, N. ¥ 


The Glen Springs Sanitarium. 


Under the| medical management of experienced 


Located on a bluff, 
of Seneca Lake, surrounded A orests 
and near the famous Watkins Gien. 


the most approved therapeutic 


including Twr 
o-thermal, Moliere and Iron 


wate valua springs, includ- 
ing Saline, Iron, Iodine, and Sulphur waters. 
Malaria. Pure air. 


Climate . mild, and equable. More days of 
sunshine and eas hami Rentie vron y other section of 
bar York State. charming walks 


Pennsylvania, 


Beechwood Inn, J poe Pa, 


grounds. The cuisine 
will be thoroughly As le the service will 
a a e follo references will be 

en 


d plans 
ays, and 
** Hotel BStratford,’’ Philadelphia. 


WALTERS SANTARIUM 


Walter's Park, Pa. 


(Wernersville Station P. & R. R. R.) 


Only two and one-quarter hours from Phila- 
delphia. One of the most beautiful parks 
in America; the best Sanitarium in the 
world. Circulars free. Address 


ROBERT WALTER, M.D., as above. 


Virginia. 


Pleasure and Health Resorts 
AMONG THE ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS 


ON THE LINE OF THE 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway: 
Hot Springs, 
Warm, Healing, 
Rockbridge Alum, 
White Sulphur, 
Red Sulphur, 
Salt Sulphur, 
Sweet Springs, 
Sweet Chalybeate, 
And other Mountain Resorts. 
Also Natural Bridge and 
Old Point Comfort. 


Pamphlets, circulars, etc., of hotels at the above 
famous resorts sent free on application to the Recre- 
ation Departmen The Christian Union. 


N= NW Norfolk:Western RR. 
Summer Resorts 
x. | BLUE RIDGE »° ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS 
The Caverns of Luray, 
The Grottoes of the Shenandoah, 
Natural Bridge, 


Montgomery White Sulphur Springs, 
Wytheville, etc., etc. 


Por descripti hiet te.. - apply 
at 303 Broadway, Now York ; 240 Ws 
a naan ; and Recreation Bureau of Tue Christian 


For Tours see page 712. 


Also Massage, ovements. Vacuum 
For terms and other particulars, address 
WM. E. LEFFINGW ELL, Manager, 
Watkins, N. Y. 
** BEECHWOOD INN ” for a term of years with the 
ee intention of making it the most desirable of any re- ; 
sort in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, and only 
and select : William Pepper, M.D... Pro- 
H. Wood, M.D.: D. Hayes y and 
rooms may now be 
: lication, Mondays. 
N. Y.—INGLESIDE. 8itu- 
i) ated on Seminary Heights. within five minutes’ 
walk of depot, post-cffices, and churches. Al! mod- 
ern improvements, Address E. O. COVEL. 
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TOURS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PLEASURE 


Washington, D. C., 


BY THE 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


May 14, June 11, 1891. 
THREE DAYS In THE CAPITAL 
Excursion Rate, $12.50. 


Includes railroad fare, hotel 
accommodations, and all nec- 
essary expenses. The Tour- 
ists will be quartered at the 
ARLINGTON, the NorRMANDIE, 
or WiLLARD’s Hore. 

Special Train will leave 
New York at 11:00 A.M. 


For full particulars address or apply to 
Tourist Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
849 Broadway, New York, or Recrea- 
tion Department, Christian Union. 


(aze’s Excursions to Kurope. 


THE HOLY LAND 
AND ROUND THE WORLD. 


First-class; all expenses included, $210 and up 
Visiting Ireland, England, France, and 
Beigium. with attractive side trips at $80 and up. 
from Paris to Switzerland. Italy, and the Rhine 
Departures from New York May 27, June 3, 17, 24, 27; 
July 1, 4, 8, 22. and 23. 

Two excursions by specially chartered steamers. 
North Caps and Russia Excursion, June 27. 

Fall Paieetine Excursion. Beptember9. Round the 
World Tour, September 10. 

Best ticketing facilities to all parts of the world 
Ocean tickets by ali lines. Gaze’s Gaz-tte. 10 cents. 
H. GAZE & SON, 94) N.Y. (Est 1844 ) 

Sole Agents for the New Nile Steamship Co. 

Pamphlets giving full information of any tour fur 
nished free by the Recreation Department of this 

per. 


| COOK’S 


$180 to 8375. 
GALLIA,. . . June 24 
BERVIA, ... July4 


| TOURS | 
City of New York, July 8 | 


For full particulars. address 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 BROADWAY, X. ¥. 


VIRGINIA. 


The Bonanza of the Future! 


. THE COMING IRON DISTRICT OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


CHEAP FXCURSIONS 
TO EUROPR, 


For maps, reference book, pamphlets, etc., de- 
scriptive of the wonderful mineral and agricultural! 
resources of the State, apply to agents of the NOR- 
FOLK & WESTERN RAILROAD, 200 W 
Street, Boston ; 303 Broadway, New York ; 1,433 Penn. 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C.; or to General 
Office, Roaneke, Va.; or to Recreation Department 
ef The Christian Union. 


BANNER“LAMP 


STEADIEST 
WHITEST, 


LARGEST. AG HT 


UNEQUALED FOR SIMPLICITY 


AND EASE OF MANAGEMENT. 


Made in graceful styles, but rather 
for use than ornament. 


IT COSTS MUCH LESS 


than other lamps, vet is equal to the 
- most expensive for practical pur- 
A poses. o not be put off with 
Pany other. If you cannot get 
them from your dealer, write us. 


THe PLUME & ATWOOD MFG.CO., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


CHE 


PIANOS 


Grand, Upright, and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 


TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave., cor. 16th St., N. Y. 


New Yorn, New York. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Oldest and best known in U. B. 
Established 1855. 3 East N. Y. 


Connegricut, New London, Conn. 
AND BACKWARD BOYS 


This school, for ten such boys, is open all the year 
round. Delightful summer and winter home. 
Thorough physical and mental training by an ex- 
perienced physician and teacher. 

Dr. Wiit1amson, New London, Conn. 


Connegcticut, Hartford, 31 Weth<rsfield Ave. 
ARTrORD PREPARATORY IN- 
STITUTE. 9th Year. School year opens 
Sept 2311891. Bummer session begins June 23, '* Ten 
Weers’’ A good hom: and carea sured. Studies 
elective. Fur catalogue address E. R. THomson. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Capy and Mi<s 
Capy, Principais. Prescribed and Elective Courses 
of Study, or College Pre Course. 
Early application necessary. 


C Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Home and College Preparatory for Girls, 
Miss BARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Circulars. 


New York, New York City, 9 University Place. 
EW YORE COLLEGE FOR THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


For those who are graduates of colleges, nor- 
mal schools, seminaries, high schools, teachers of 
experience, and any who wish to become 


PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS. 


Information cheerfully furnished regarding the 
courses in Pe ual Kiodergar- 
ten; the study of Form. Drawing. Color, Natural 
Science, Vocal Music. and Scholarships. 


New York, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.-— 
Three Full Co..rses of ptr. Location beau- 


Ada. 


GOOD SCHOOL.—Do you want an 


education—Classical, Scientific. Business, Le- 
gal, Military, Pharmaceutical, Musical 
vant to educate your children? If «0, send for cata- 
logue of the OHIO NORMAL UNIVE 
Ada, Ohio. one of the largest and best schools in the 
ay Last annual enroliment, 2.476. Twenty- 
seven States represented ; also several foreign coun- 
tries. Advantages excellent. Will furnish room, 
board in private fami'y, and tuition, ten weeks, 
or $28; forty-nine weeks. $118. Has 
and confers degrees. Teachers are thor- 


week. If things are not found as represented, we 
will pay traveling expenses. Send “4 cata e. 
. B. ent. 


Iuurmors, Chicago, 1626 Indiana Avenue. 
I8sS MARTIN’S HOME AND DAY 


SCHOOL for Girls. Situated in one of the 
~ need beautiful quarters of the city. Address Miss 
artin. 


Rockford. 
OCKFORD SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


43rd year. Full College and Preparatory Courses. 
Supsrior advantages for Music, ting, and Draw- 
ing. All departments in charge of Specialists. New 
Beience building. Best advantages for Scientific 
Study and Investigation. Four well equipped Lab- 
oratories—biolegical and ical, physical, chemi- 
,.and mineral 
teachers who wish to take 
Physician. Fine 


‘ t 
tem. Delicate 
while wear = regular course of study. A new cot- 
tage offers students opportunity to reduce ex 


orrespon dence 
Saran F. Anpersoyn, Principal. 


to lowest rates. Catalogue 
to entrance examinations. 
Lock Box 201. 


Terre Haute. 
OSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Engineering. Well endowed. 
well equipped departments of Civil, Mechanical, 
and Electrical Engineering, Chemistry. Drawing 
Extensive Bhops and boratories. Expenses low. 
For catalogue address H. T. Eddy, Pres. 


Ou10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect St. 
Miss MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. Re-opens September 2-.. Certi- 
ficate admits to Wellesley, Bmith and Vaesar. 


Onto, Cincinnati. 
HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 


Agency supplies all es of Teachers and Edu- 
caters. Lecation near the center population of 


the U. 8. A to C. B. Ruee x " 
4 Room ig Hotel Building. Cinefanati, oO. 
Bryn Mawr. 


_-— MAWR COLLEGE, a Oollege 


for Women, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 10 miles from Phila- 
duate and unde 


rench., Ital 
man, including Gothic and Old Hig 
History. Political Science. Physics, C t 
ology, and lectures on Philosophy. tyn.nasium, 
with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. Feliowships 
(value $450) in Greek. English, Mathematics. History, 
an lology. For Program. address as ahowsa. 


Offers 
in Sanskri 


Philadelphis, 1,924 Chestnut 
SS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 


AND MUBIC SCHOOL, for B -arding and Da 
Pupils. Music Department in charge of Biss K. P, 
aud under the supervision cf W. H. Sher- 
w ° 


MassaACHUsETTs, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Eniarged rs. NewLibrary. Lar Faculty. 
Sees Free Scholarships. Octs. 
per 1. Address Hon. E. H. , Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
EB ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


E F. FOSTER, Mansger. 


Massacuvusetts, South Hadley. 
OUNT HOLYOEE SEMINARY 
AND COLLEGE. Offers College courses with 
degrees and Seminary course with diploma. Labora- 


MassacuuseTts, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL re- 
opens September 2th, 1891. Pupils received at 


mith and Wellesley on our cs 
Miss Varume W. Burrom, A.B., Principal. 


M Cambridge. 
HE QGAMBRIDGE SCHOOL {for 
girls). Application should be made to 


Mr. Grmaz, Director. 


New Hampsuire, Portsmouth. 
Miss A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Portemouth, N. H., re- 
opens Sept 30, 1891. J. G. Whittier says, ** A better 
healthier, and pleasanter — for a ool could 
scarcely be found in New Engiand.”’ 


New Jernssy, Mount Holly. 
HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS. Between Philadelphia and New 
York. Healthful, helpful, homelike Education 
with formation of character. College Preparatory, 


h, and Business Courses. $4 per year. 
Hewry M. WALRADT (Yale), 


New Jersey, New Brunswick, 66 Bayard Bt. 
J MISSES ANABLE’S 


u omen. Oue hour from New 
Yow Resident Native French and Germar teach- 
ers. Terms, $500. 


New York, New York City, 525 Park Av., cor, 6let St. 
CADEMIOC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 


Devoted to preparation. Purils re- 
ceived at any time. y instruction in Deisarte 


= Mary B. Wurron, A.B , and Louw A. Baxes. 


New Yors, Clinton. 
H° GHTON SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Advantages unsurpassed. For illustrated catalogue 
Principal A. G. 


New Yorx, Cornwall and Peekskill. 
EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Academic Dept. at Cornwall. N. Y. Prep Doss. 
and Bummer Schoo! at Worral) Hall, Peek kill. For 
catalogue address Col C J. Wricur, AM. 


New Yoru, New York City, 7 West Sth Street. 


ARE CLASSICAL SCHOOL.—Board- 
ing and Day Reopens Septem- 


Philadelphia, Germantown. 
UT LANE SCHOOL—Formerly 


Mrs. THeopora B. Ricnarps, Principal. 
Miss Sana Louisa Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal. 


Hellmuth 
College 


For YOUNG WOMEN and GIRLS. 
Large illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 
Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M. A., Principal. 
LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


Education 
Health 
Home 


TO OBTAIN PURE WATER U*E 


Judson's Perfect Purity Filer 


United States Depot, 


LEWIS & CONGER, | 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, 
Between Sixth Ave and Broadway. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Want advertisements fe 


words or 
will be thts heading, for 
subseribers only, at 50 cents a week. 
cents a ts Sor each word in 
excess of forty. 


A SMALL FAMILY OF ADULTS can se 
® portion of a fine uptown house, close to Ce 
Park. In consideration of a very low rent. board 
for one and the care of the en house 
Address K., No. 9,236, Christian 


FOR SALE-—At Guilford, Conn. ($3.500)—two- 

ground : fruit and sha 
barn. Address 8., P. O. Box 15, Guilford, Cc “at 


d like 
to know of a Iccality where there isan o alle 


rea 
position in a private school fur September. Latin 
or as A. T. 8., 132 


1 
for a private echool. 
ton Avenue, Montclair, N. J. 


FRANCE.—Mlle. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor 
offers a comfortable ‘home at moder ces in 


ogne an re de omphe. 
among C Union subscribers. | _ 


SUMMER WORK.—A young man of nineteen 
who wishes to enter college this fall seeks a place 
for July and August where he can earn some- 
thicg towards college expenses. He is well and 
eng and willing to serve as waiter in a sum- 
mer botel, or do any other reputable work. Ad- 
dress M D G., 315 Madison Ave., Albany, N, Y. 


WANTED-— Bids for a copy of Addison’s ** Specta- 
tor,”’ edition of 1788, size 4}¢ x 7, leather, 8 vols , 
excellent condition. Also for Dr. Johnson’s 
** Rambler,’’ edition of ‘767, size 434 x 634. HB. 


4 vola.. excellent condition. Apply Kev. 
Payne, Wabaunsee, Kaneas. ind 


WANTED-—To learn of a small home b ing- 
echool where every attention and care will be 
given a girl twelve years old. Pleasant sur- 

s and select companionrbio desired 

Address No. 9,348, Christian Union Office. 


keep her own child a refined hoy of s+ven— 
— her. Address K. G., No. 9,566. care Chris- 
nion. 


w Yo 
Addre:s. fur further 
information, President, 9 University Place, New 


York City. 


OLD COINS WANTED-I will pay from $2 00 
uP to $600 apiece premium for certain dates of 
silver dojlars half-doliars, quarter-dollars. dimes, 
ha'f-dimes, etc., that were coined between 1794 
and 1883. New edition Premium Ccio Cataicgue, 
giving full description and dates of all cu 
wantd and showing premium paid for them, 
mailed to any *ddress. Price, 10 cents—stamps 
or silver. G@. Grund, 1,922 Croskey Street, 


L 
Philadelphia, Pa. (P.O Box 1,307). 


LADY accustomed to teaching drawing and 
intiog (china and oils) io private echools and 
amilies would like a position for the summer to 
teach thess branches, or wculd be willing to give 
rart of her time in exchar ge for board. ant 
home more of an object than remuneration High- 
ot Address L. 8 , 8 ation H., New 
or ty. 


A 


Florida Orange-Growing 


or Pleasure and Profit. 


THE BOSTON ORANGE GROWERS CO. - 


D. P. IVES, President; Wm. E. MURDOCK, Treasurer. 


It owns strictly choice orange 
cumbered estate. 


sold to the Florida Fruit Growers Company (a corporation whose business 1s to 


groves and orange lands in SOUTH FLORIDA—unen- 
The product of the grove for six years from January 1, 1891, is 


handle 


fruit), and the cash obtained therefor is deposited with The American Loan and Trust 
Company of Boston, one of the oldest, best known, and representative institutions, 
having a cash capital of over $1,000,000, and, by indorsement on each certificate of stock 


issued, it agrees to pay from 
stock, payable semi-annually, 
January, 1891. Stockholders are 
with possibilities of c 
per cent. each year for the next six years. 


this deposit six per cent. annual dividends on the 
at their office in Boston, continuing for six years, after 
to receive from that time the full profits of the groves, 
increased dividends. It believes the stock will increase in value ten 
The par value of the stock is $50 per share. 


Book on ** Orange-Growing for Pleasure and Profit,” containing full andcom- __ 
plete account of the business, with references of financial standing, sent free. | 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM RESPONSIBLE PARTIES. 


M. D. BROOKS, General Agent, Boston Orange Growers Co., 
S42 School Street, Boston. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED IN EACH PROMINENT PLACE, 


| 


| 

22. 

| Buildirg with Modern Improveme:ts. Session be- 
gios Septembe 16, 189]. 8 nd for 
E. 8. Frisspez, DD. President. 
A SMITH COLLEGE GRADUATE, of three 
— 
— 
Latin, Mathematics, Enclish, An. like a position for the summer where rhe ccu!l 
A. MINISTER, Predbytorian, will supply polpita 
for young ladies. 35th year opens Sept. 23. Academ- 
Wellesley on our examination. For address 
— \ | / 
Ads 
SLUTS 
P Wy ori {IE 
H 
E opt | 
LF 
| 
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rling bi ff th 
Financial. cad have FINANCIAL, FINANCIAL. 


The continued shipment of gold for 
the week just past has resulted in over 
$7 000,000 going out, making about 
$23,000,000 or over for the three weeks 
of May, and over $50,000,000 for the 
year from January 1. These figures, if 
we could have anticipated such an un- 
precedented remittance in the time 
named, would have seemed startling and 
would have produced a profound concern 
in the public mind, but the actual effect 
of these continuous drafts—after we have 
experienced them—is really hardly per- 
ceptible so far as the money market is 
concerned, for at the eud of this outgo we 
find the city banks making their returns 
and showing a larger surplus than in the 
corresponding week of a yearago. At 
first we hardly know how to account for 
such an almost imperceptible effect, but 
when we examine the conditions which 
have made it possible we find that a 
great influx of currency has, fortunately, 
taken place from all sections of the 
country, but especially from the Western 
centers, and we find also that the Treas- 
ury has paid out each week during the 
past two months more than it has taken 
in. The volume of interior fands coming 
East never, it would seem, has exceeded 
the return movement of this season, and 
if we go back of the fact of such a move- 
ment to try and account for it we come 


to another very significant fact which the 


general mind does not at once recall, and 
that is that the circulating medium of 
our country has greatly expanded during 
the past twelve months, increasing in a 
very large sum. We can easily get at 
a near approximation of this amount of 
new money. 

The statistics are given us officially up 
to the first of May. After deducting all 
the shipments abroad of gold from May 
1, 1890, to May 1, 1891, we fiad that 
there has been an actual increase in the 
aggregate—taking all descriptions of 
currency in the country—of about $88,- 
000,000, we also find that, at the last date 
‘named, the Treasury had about $3,000,- 
000 less of money in its vaults than it 
had May 1, 1890. This, added to the 
former sum, makes $91,000,000 increase 
ia the actual circulation on May 1, 1891. 
Since then we have comed about 
$2,000,000 of gold, and have created 
$4,500 000 of silver bullion certificates ; 
‘while we have paid out of the Treas- 
ury more than we have received to such 
an extent as to raise our circulation and 
bank holdings at the present date to about 
$100,000,000 more money than a year 

o, less the amount of gold shipped 
abroad since May 1, which, as we have 
stated, is about $23,000,000 ; so we have, 
as a fiaal result, abuut $77,000,000 more 
currency in circulation than on this date 
one year ago—this is after the deduction 
of the gold exit. Now, does not this fully 
account for the extraordinary supply to 
our banks from the interior duriog the 
present period of foreign drafts on us? 
And may we not feel quite confident that 
the money conditions of last autumn and 


winter, with this great fund added to our |. 


resources of currency, will not be re- 
peated? E-pecialiy may we believe this 
almost impos.ible when we consider that 
the prices of ail stocks and securities held 
here are from ten to twenty per cent. 
lower than a year ago, and therefore 
take just so much less money to carry 
them. And when we consider also that, 
with the ex.raordinary crups promised 
here, and the unquestionable promise of a 
partial failure o1 crops in Europe, we are 
bound to draw back, by means of our 
great merchandise exports to come, the 
bulk of gold which the exigencies of the 
European financial condiuons have re- 
cently taken from us. With these very 
bright prospects before us, is it strange 
thac the goia shipments have had so slight 
an influence both on the money market 
and on the security markets ? : 

We are toid by the best authorities, 
- both here and abroad, that we are about 
at the end of this foreizn flow of gold, 
that the more recent demand came trom 

ndon to supply some extraordinary de- 
mauds made on the Rothschilds by Rus- 
Sia, whose bankers they are, and who, 
with their depositaries in Europe, hoid 
great sums subject to draft by Russia ; 
aud, further, that those Russian drafts 
are at anend for the present. The bank- 


bills in that way from declining ; so that 
by the payment of a moderate premium 
the Bank of England has been able to 
draw these extraordinary amounts in 
gold from us, until we have apparently 
supplied the need, and that the Ist of 
June settlements will end the pressure 
there. This looks very reasonable, and 
seems to be more than probable from the 


fact that very heavy orders from Londun 


have been in our markets for nearly the 
whole of the week past, for the purchase 
of our leading shares ; the estimate has 
been made that London has bought 100,- 
000 to 150 000 shares of our stocks dar- 
ing the week, which would prove to the 
careful student of conditions that the 
leading London bankers are informed of 
the probable discontinuance of gold drafts 
from there. The effect of these share pur- 
chases on our markets has been to ad- 
vance most of the share list, especially 
the active stock, from two to four per 
cent. in the face of the continual outflow 
of gold during the week. Not only has 
the share market, but the bond market 
has felt the new impulse, and the re- 
sult has been very encouraging in the 
latter. 

The splendid rains of the week in the 
whole Western country have set at rest 
a feeling of anxiety lest a drought might 
lessen our bright crop prospects, and now 
we have from all points reports of extra- 
ordinary figures representing crop con- 
ditions, both as regards averages and 
acreage. The coal trade and iron trade 
both are improving, and railway traffic 
is wonderfully maintained. Merchandise 
exports are on the increase, and imports 
are inclined to fall off, especially of dry 
goods ; while of the latter the best in- 


formed authorities assure us that the 


coming year will witness a large import 
deduction, due to the abnormal supply 
of the year past which resulted in flvod- 
ing us excessively with many descriptions 
of fabrics. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease ...... $5,657,400 
Specie, decrease.......... 


tenders, increase.... "974,200 
Deposits, decrease........ . 7,301,600 
increase......... 304,80 


This leaves the city banks with a sur- 
plus reserve of $5,217,650, and with 
money growing easier all through the 
week and closing at three per cent., after 
averaging three and a half to four per 
cent. Wa STREET. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


A Nerve Food and Tonic. 
The Most Effective yet Discovered. 


A. M. 


5. F. Jayne & Co. 


(MemMBerRs OF THE Reat Estate EXcHANGE), 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES. 


Investors in New York : 
Real Estate and Mortgages. - 
FOR RESIDENTS AND NON-RESIDENTS 


PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF PROPERTY AND 
ALL EXPENDITURES. 


28 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS. 
254 West 23d Street and 
59 Liberty Street, New York. 


PROVIDENT 
TRUST COMPANY 


Receives deposits. 
We allow 6% on call, or 7% 
for one yearor longer. We shall 
cheerfully give you full particu- 

lars and many references. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, President. 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
(Please mention The Christian Union.) 


8. F. Jayne. 


DEN VER-COLORADO. 


Net on improved inside property from one 
8% ormation 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - 


Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of Investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


subscribed ............ 2.000.000 00 
Paid im (Cash) 1,000,000 00 
Surplus and undivided 

396.716 85 


This Company solicits correspondence 
about all first-class investments. 

Buys and negotiates Rall- 
road, Water, Industrial, and rigation 
Bonds. 

I-sues its debentures and negotiates 
mortgage loans. 

CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON. Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, 8Sec. and Treas. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broad . Boston, 117 Devonshire Bt. 
Kansas City. Missouri. 


Phila.. 4th & Chestnut 
Lendon. Sugiaou Berlin, Germany. 


KANSAS CITY 
THE INEVITABLE FAR WESTERN CENTER 


real estate, ap- 
party loaning ; 


The location of a new government) 
building at Kansas City, and other im- 
provements, make an advance in real 
estate certain in the near fu:ure. 

We furnish maps and particulars of 
improved and vacant property in and 
— Kansas City. Correspondence 
80. 


H, L. JOHNSON & CO., 


Estates anp Investment Broxenrs, 
712 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


BARING, MAGOUN & 
15 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
SUCCESSORS .. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., NEW YORK, 
Buy and Sell Exchange 
on principal European cities. 
Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
available in all parts of the world. 
Agents and Attorneys of 
BARING BROTHERS & CoO., LIMITED, 
LONDON. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., BOSTON, 
Choice Investment Securities. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


FOR TRAVELERS 


AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE, ISSUED BY 


KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE, 
May be obtained at their Office, 
56 AND 7 SOUTGH WILLIAM ST., 
or through the 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
42D STREET, 
Opposit~ G. and Central Depot. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


FOR TRAVELERS 


IN POUNDS STERLING OR IN FRANCS 
ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO.. 
32 Nassau st, N. Y., 
4 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, Boston. 


HousE 1n Paris, - MUNROE & CO. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


RIDDLETOWN, COHN. 


Offers 6 per cent Debentures, secured by 
deposit of first mortgagss with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue lim- 
ited by law. Connec:icut Trustees, Execu- 
tors, etc., can invest im these bonds. 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad street. 


THESECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX OITY, 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in theCorn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property. 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


The CENTRAL TRUST 00. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Succeeding the Loan Business of 
HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 


We have for sale choice First Mo on 
Denver City Real Estaze and Improv Colorado 
Farms. We can make immediate transfer of these 


securities, and will coliect and remit interest free of 
—_ to investors. We deal only in se- 
curities that we have given careful per- 


sonal examination and believe to be 
re safe. We O shall have, from 
time to fHme, first- class 


denes, and will furnish the best of references, 
and West. 


Directors :—F. D. Levering, Pres.; O. E. Dickin- 
son, Vice-Pres.; BR. N. Pearson. sec’y; E. H. Smith, 
Treas. ; Thos. 8. Hayden. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
8% to 10% on Ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINGS BANK. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


REFERENCES: Continental Nat. Bank, N. Y., R. G. Du: 
& Co-, John V. Farwell & Co., and Metropolitan Nat 
Rank. Chicago. Correspondence solicited. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. — 


FARM 


an investment o* 


Unquestionable Security. 


ncipal, Interest, and Taxes on_Jowa |ans are paid 
romptly. No drouth, no crop failures in Iowa. Care- 
nal attention to all business connected with 
loans until paid. incipal and prompt payment of 
interest GUARANTEED. | 35 years’ experience 
without loss. We are not doing a large buxiness, but 
an ABSOLUTELY. SAFE References 
East Corres 


usiness. 
and West furnish pondence sviicited, 


LEAVITT & JOHNSON, Bankers, Waterloo, ‘owa, 


OLDEST LOAN AGENCY IN IOWA ~ 


One of the most satisfactory 
ways of lending money, little 
or much, is to send it to a first- 
class money lender west; and 
let him attend to-all details. 

But be sure of your lender! 

We send a primer from 
which in an hour you can learn 
what all investors ought to 
<now but do not. 


Tue Kansas City Investment CoMPAnNy, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons. Boston 
INVEST MEN 


Send for particuiars of a bigu-class industrial se- 
curity, paying fifteen percent perannum Thercugeh 
i «vestigati m ani highest references. P.O. Bux 757, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


can get 7 or & with equal security and 
ao taxes to pay? For particulars write to 


nerea. Ordan. 


No. 173 Aaw 


Issue its 8 Per Uent. Preferred, Com- 
mon, and installment Shares—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub 
lic, Competent and experienced financiers 
have examined ..nd approved its plans and 
methods. A limited amount of this stock is 
offered, subject to prior sale. 

Write for prospectus and full information. 


Cleanfast Black Stockings 


STRUNG EST AND BEST. 
Warranted never to crock 
or fade. Silk finish. 


THE CLEANFAST HUISERY CoO. 


ae PAID CAPITAL, - 8600,000. 
Loans negotiated at 6, 7, and 8 per 
cent., on improved city 
| 
Brancuns: 
2 W. l4th Bt 
Jf 977 B’dway. } New York 
20 Temple Pi., Buston. 
57 Euelid Av.,Cleveiane 
66 W. 4th St., Cincinnat 
| sind for Priel 
_ 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


| 


VOL. 48, NO. 22. 


Christian LE:ndeavor 
Topic. 


LESSONS FROM THE LIFE OF 
HEZEKIAH. 


(2 Chron, xxxi., 20, 21; 2 Kings xx., 3.) 


‘phat the son of a king who so trans- 

gressed the law of God as to be de- 
barred burial in the sepulchers of the 
kings of Israel, should so trust in the 
Lord, the God of Israel, and so cleave 
to him that it could be said of him, 
** After him was none like him among all 
the kings of Judah, nor among them that 
were before him,” is proof that one’s 
character is not always determined by 
his environment, and that Gcd is able to 
bring forth lives of beauty and power in 
the midst of unfavorable surroundings. 
There must have been some one in the 
idolatrous household of Kiog Ahaz who 
instilled into the mind of bis son some 
knowledge of God'struth. Let us not be 
discouraged in working to win souls to 
God, even though the strength of the 
home influence is in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

King Hezekiah believed that the pros- 
perity of his kingdom depended on its 
attitude toward God. In the beginning 
of his reign he reopened and repaired the 
house of the Lord, re-established the 
Temple service, and caused his people to 
keep the passover. His desire for the 
experience of the blessing of God was 
not confised to his own kingdom, for he 
sent word to all Israel to come to Jeru- 
salem and keep the feast. He also be- 
lieved that the service of Gud required 
the putting away of evil as well us the 
doing of right, so he caused the destruc- 
tion of all that was in any way opposed 
to the true worship of Jehovah, even to 
the destroying of the brazen serpent 
which had been turned into an object of 
worship. That he was equally wise in 
regaid to the temporal inierests of his 
people is shown by what is said of his 
preparations for defense in time of war, 
of the condition of his land, and of his 
public works. The secret of his success 
is found in the words of the chronicler, 
“‘ And in every work which he began . . . 
he did it with all his heart.” 

In trouble he sought the help of God, 
directly and through his prophet. He 
took the letter of defiance sent him by 
the King of Assyria to the house of the 
Lord, and spread it before the Lord and 
prayed for deliverance. Hedd not set 
the honor of his kingdom first, but the 
houor of God ; he asked that Judah might 
be saved, so that all the kingdoms of the 
earth might know that Jehovah was God. 
During a sickness that he was told was 
unto death, he prayed earnestly that he 
might live. When assured by the 
prophet that God had heard his prayer 
and that he would recover, both prophet 
and king used the proper means to brio 
about that recovery. He afterwar 
voiced his gratitude to Gud in the psalm 
of thanksgiving recorded in the book of 
the prophecy of Isaiah. But none are 
free trom temptation, even in the midst 
of good works and the evidences of God's 
favor, and this good king was overcome 
by his pride and led into sin, for which 
he and his people iucurred the displeas- 
ure and judgment of God. He did not 
complaim of the judgment, and because 
he repented theevil did not come in his 


y: 
Lhe land we live in and the churches we 
represent would be benefited by the 
general practice of the principles which 
overned the life of this good king of 
5 udah. In every walk of ife there is 
need of young men who will keep the com- 
mandments and cleave to the . ord, doing 
ali that they do “ heartily as untothe Lord 
and not unto men.” The Church needs 
young men and young women who keep 
the Sabbath and reverence the sanctuary 
to help keep “in order the service of the 
house of the Lord.” ‘There are enemies 
plotting against the welfare of our land, 
and they can be overcome the sooner by 
the aid of the earnest, faith-fi.led efforts 
of the young people in behait of temper- 
ance aud social purity. 
Though the Christian may ask God for 
a longer lite when it seems as if the time 
had come for him to “set his house in 


1 For the week beginning June 7, 1891. 


order,” yet he must not forget that death 
does not end his work. OF the life 
eternal it is written, “ His servants shall 
serve him.” 

References : Gen. v., 24—vi., 9—vii., 1 
—xvii,1; 1 Sam. xvi. 6,7; 1 Kings 
ix, 4, 5—xiv., 7,8; Job i, 1-8; Ps. 
xxiv. 3-5—xxxii, 2—cxix., 1, 104, 112; 
Jer. xvii., 7-8 ; Dan. vi, 4 5, 10; Hab 
ii, 4; Lukei., 5,6. 74,75; John 1, 47, 
48; Acts xxiv., 16; 2 Cor. vii. 1; 2 
Tim. iv., 6-8 ; Heb. iii, 5, 6 —x., 38—xi., 
1. 2, 5, 39, 40—xiii., 20,21; 1 Pet.1, 
15, 16—ii , 11, 12. 

Daily Readings : (1) Ps. xxxiv., 1-22 ; 
(2) 1 Sam. xii.,1-5; (3) Ps. xv., 1-5; 
(4) Acts x., 1-48; (5) Ps.i,1-3; (6) 
Phil. ii, 12-16 ; (7) 2 Chron. xxxi., 20, 
21 ; 1 Kings xx., 3. 


Makes the 
Weak Strong 


The way in which Hood's Sareaparilla builds up 
people in run down or weakened state of health 
conclusively proves the claim that this medicine 
**makes the weak strong.’’ It does not act likea 
stimulant, imparting fictitious strength from whicb 
there must follow a reaction of greater weakness 
than before, but in the most natural way Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla overcomes that tired feeling, creates an 
appetite, purifies the blood, and. in short, gives great 
bodily, nerve, mental, and digestive strength. 


Dyspepsia and Liver Complaint 


** Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured me of dyspepsia and 
liver complaint. with which I suffered for 20 years.” 
J. B. Horneeck, Falisburg, N. Y. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Bold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


mm All the ‘Pittsburgh’ 
wants 1s filling 
and wiping once 

a day and trim- 
ming once a 
a. week. A wick 


will last a 


so bright if 
the wick is 
not renewed in six months—it 
gets thick, so that the oil does 
not pass through it freely. 

No other central-draft lamp 
is so easy to care for; the 
others are very difficult. 

The ‘‘Pittsburgh’’ is better 


every way. Send for a primey. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. P1TTSBURGH Brass Co. 


We invite every housekeeper to supply her 
tables regularly this summer with 


The Ferns’ Delicious 


Hams and Bacon. 


If you are not familiar with their high qual- 
ity, please TKY THEM. When you decide 
n their favor, don’t let your Grocer put you 
off with anything else. 

“Only a little higher in price, 
BurT—!’’ 


Wholesome ; 
Leavens most; 
Leavens best. 


| 


| 


Black Cirenadines and Crepe 


We are now exhibiting the largest 
assortment of Black All-Silk and 
Silk-and- Wool Grenadine ever shown 
by us, ranging in price from $1 to 
$4 per yard. 

Special attention is called toa line 
of 23-inch all-silk, figured Gaze 
Grenadine, at $1 per yard; and to 
our large stock of Embroidered Crepe 
de Chine, in small and large designs. 

The 23-inch Crystalline, a new 
Summer fabric, for mourning wear, 
at 75 cents per yard, is meeting with 
very grest favor. 


James MoCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


GURNEY 


Hot-Water 
Heaters 
Radiators 


FOR 


HOT-WATER 
HEATING. 


‘omical, u 
rle,and efficient; 
in 


Bond for 
R HOMES; 


) 2 


z 


SE 


4 
4 


HOW BEST TO H 
gh ving full 
on. 


full 

GURNEY 
HOT-WATER 
HEATER OO. 


163 Franklin St., 


BOSTON. 


71 John Street, 


NEW YORK. 


47 So. Canal St., 
CHICAGO. 


Please mention this advertisement. 


Liebig COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


“IN DARKEST AFRICA,” 
By Henry M. Stanley. 


** The Liebig Company's Extract was of the choic- 
est.’’— Page 39, Vol. 1 

** Liebig and meet soucs had to be prepared in suf- 
ficient quactitics to serve out cupfuls tu each weak- 
ened as he s!aggered Page 89. Vol. 1. 

**Oue Madi maraged to craw] near my tent... . 
He was at once borne to a fir- and iaia withio a few 
inches ot it, aud, with the addition of a pint of hot 
broth made from the Lrebig Extract o 
Beef, we restored him to his senses.’’— Page 53, Vol. 2. 


Genuine only with fac- 
of J. von e 
signature in biue 
ink. across the label, 
ws: 


and get th-m at abcu: 

ra 

pairs for $1.10, O. H. BIRD, Bethichem, Conn. 


NEW ENGLISH PERFUME, 
CRAB-APPLE 
BLOSSOMS 


(Malus Coronaria.) 


Chief among the sce: ts of the 
season is Crab-Apple Blos- 
soms, a delicate of 
| highest quality snd 

London Court Jou 4 

It wouida not be possible to con- 
ceive of amore delicate and de- 
lightful perfume than the Crab- 
Apple Blossoms, which ia put 
up by The Crown Perfumery Co. 
Lendon. It has the aroma o 
ven in it, acd one could use it 
for a lif-time and never tire of 
it.—New York Observer. 


“THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO.., 


177 New Bond St., London, Sold everywhere 
Prices: 1 oz., 75c.; 2 0z., $1 25; 3 oz., $1.75; 4 0z., $2.25. 

On receipt of either of the above sums, by Caswell, 
Massey & Co., New York, or Melvin & Barger. or T. 
Metcalf & Co., Boston, or Geo. B. Kvans. Fhila , the 
size ordered wil at once be sent postpaid to any ad- 

ress receipt of 12 cents iu stamps, vd will 
mail a Bijou triai bottle of this celicious perfume, 
postpaid Annual sale over 200 000 bottles. 

Beware of frandulent imitations. The genuine 
Crab-Apple Blossoms perfvme is never sola by 
the ounce. except in th- Crown-Stuppere: Botties of 
the company as shown above. Refuse all substitutes. 


SCOTCH HOMESPUN SUITS 


Leading Fashion. 


ragrance.— 


If you do not live with- 
in calling distance, write 
for sample sheet of Scotch 
Homespun Suitings from 
which our Eighteen-dol- 
lar Suits are made. 

Samples and full direc- 
tions ‘‘How to Take 
Measures and Order Suits 
by Mail” sent to any ad- 
dress for the asking. 


THOMPson, 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier, 
NEW YORK. 


ORSETS. 


245 BROADWAY, - - 


Sole Manufacturers 


FERRIS BROS. , “snd Pateners 


341 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


“THE FASHIONABLE CORSET SUBSTITUTE.” 


EQUIPOISE 


ciple; modeled on lines which 
give a graceful figure; perfect 
support from shoulders, dis- 
tributing clothing-strain and 
weight; three garments in one, 
corset, waist, and cover; best 


WAIST 
/ Made on true hygienic prin- 


of materials. 


2 Write fora copy of our finely 
illustrated pamphlet on 


SENSIBLE DRESSINC. 


Containing unbiased articles by eminent writers 


FREE TO EVERYBODY. 
GEORGE FROST & CO., $1 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON, 


| ] 
| 
23D 
% 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
= will not be Ae The most eco- 5 A 
CELEBRATED 
SENSE | 
Corset Waistss. 
lil 
drab and white. | 
Sw 
| LIGHT-WEIGHT WORSTED HALF-HOSE. 
Mest comfortable for seer. 


MAY 28, 1891. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 
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“HOLD THE FORT.” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Dr. J. H Hatchins, one of your sub- 
scribers, hands me a copy of The Chris- 

tian Union of the 23d ult, calling my at- 
tention to the article “ Hold the Fort,” 
from the pen of Captain Hadley, of 
Banker Hill, I1l., questioning the fact of 
any such message being sent as claimed. 
Lieutenant Fisk, formerly of the Signal 
Corps, and residiog, the last heard of him, 
at Newton, Iowa, states that he com- 
manded the signal squad and caused to 
be sent from Kenesaw, some time during 
the forenoon of October 5, 1864, a mes- 
sage from General Sherman to General 
Corse at Allatoona, to this effect: ** Hold 
on until I get there.” E. P. Shepherd, 
residing in 1886 at Kinsley, Kansas, was 
a member of the squad, and states that 
he assisted in sending the message. 

As to its being received at Kenesaw, 
James Wheeler McKenzie, now dead, 
but a member of the Signal Corps, and 
on duty at Allatoona October 5, 1864, 
and on account of the absence of superior 
officers temporarily in charge of the sig- 
nal squad at that place, stated in 1867, 
and at other times up to his death, which 
occurred in 1882, that such a message was 


received by General Corse, that General | 


Corse came to him and directed him to 
send an answer thereto, and that he did 
wave the message : “I am short a cheek 
bone and one ear, but can whip h—!1 out 
of them yet.” T. C. McKenzie, a brother 
of J. W., also a member of the squad, 
and now ‘also dead, substantiated this. 

General Sherman states (see his Me- 
moirs, p. 147) that the signal man at 
Kenesaw was trying all the forenoon “ to 
get Allatoona.” Of course the General 
did not know how many of his dispatches 
were received by General Corse. 

J. W. McKeozie was a native of Wy- 
andot County, Ohio, and removed to this 
home in 1867. He became a prominent 
and leading citizen here, and at the time 
of his death, in 1882, was judge of the 
eleventh judicial district of this State. 
He had in his possession daring his life- 
time a certified copy of General Order 
No. 47 from the Bureau of the Signal 
Corps, under date of November 30, 1864, 
in which he was especially mentioned as 
follows : 

‘For coolness, bravery, and good be- 
havior under fire, during an attack of the 
enemy on Allatoona, Ga.,O. tober 5, 1864 ” 

I presume his widow (aow residing at 
Ann Arbor, Mich.) has this document 
still, (Mrs. R Delia McKenzie, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 50 S. Division.) 

Both J udge McKenzie and his brother 
were men of the highest standing and of 
the best possible reputation for truth and 
veracity. Their statements in regard to 
this matter are certainly entitled to the 
fullest credence. 

Judge McKenzie himself mounted the 
parapet at Allatoona and sent Corse’s 
message under a heavy fire from rebel 
sharpshooters. 

To my mind no episode of the war is 
better established than the fact that the 
historic message, “ Hold the Fort,” passed 
from Sherman to Corse, from Kenesaw to 
Aliatoona ; and here, where J. W. McKen- 
zie lived and died, no one for a moment 
doubts his statement. 

General.Corse now lives in Boston, but 
I do not know whether he has ever been 
interrogated in regard to his recollection 
of the matter or not. 

Very respectfully, L. B. Raymonp, 
Past Commander J. W. McKenzie Post, 

No 81. 

Hampton, Ia. 


We notice the most beautiful 
effects in Art Embroidery are pro- 
duced by the use of Brainerd and 
Armstrong’s Roman Floss on Silk 
or Linen Fabrice. | 


The Russian Coffee Maker 


For Travelers and Students. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, 


Between Sizth Ave. and Broadway. 


COUNTRY SEATS, HOUSES AND FARMS 


On Hudson River, Westchester County, Connecticut. 
E. 8S. MILLS, Jr., 17 East Forty-second St. 


| Tf you have a 


SCROFULA 


eczema, 
tetter, boils, 
ulcers, sores, 
rheumatism. and 
catarrh, curec 
by taking 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


It 

purifies, 
-vitalizes, invigorates, 
and enriches. 

the blood. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 


};COLD or COUCH, 


acute or leading to 


CONSUMPTION, 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL | 


AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA 
Is SURE CURE FOR rT. | 
This preparation contains the stimula. { 
ting properties of the ( 
and fine Norwegian Cod Liver Oil. Used 
by physicians all the world over. Itisas 
palatable as milk. Three a as effica- 
cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect { 
Emulsion, better than allothers made. For 
all forms of Wasting Diseases, Bronchitis, f 


CONSUMPTION, ( 
Scrofula, and as a Flesh Producer | 


there is nothing like SCOTT’S EMULSION. 
Itissold by all Druggists. Let no one by 
profuse explanation or impudent entreaty 
—_— you to accept a substitute. 


ca! 


CHERRY MALT 


PHOSPHITES.’ 


A WONDERFUL TONIC. 
PERFECT PICK-ME-UP. 
TONES THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Extract of BEEF.| 


Used 


BY 


Att Goop Cooks 


THE YEAR ROUND. 


Send to ARMOUR & co. Chicago, 
for Cook Book showing use of 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. 


ARMOUR’S 
Mauled free. 


DRINK 
4) Package makes 5 gallons, 

a 1Z y 
TREE a ~ ifu) 
Book cards 
sent to any one addressing 

OC. E, HIRES & CO. 
Philadelphia 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
Office: No. 119 Broadway. 
SEVENTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1891. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


Bonds and es, being first lien on Real 665,150 00 
Bank. Trust Co.. and Stocks and Bonds (market value).............cceeeeecees cece 2,+24.450 00 
State and City Bonds bb 5°7.707 08 
Interest due and accrued on Ist Jamuary. 1601. 43,986 94 
Premiums uncollected and in hands Of coe 674,883 71 
$9,091,192 58 
LIABILITIES. 
$9,091,192 58 
DIRECTORS : 
Levi P. Morton, Oliver 8, Carter, Rdmund F. Holbrook, Henry F. Beguelin 
Henry A Hurlbut, Henry M. Taber, Joha H. Washburn, Geom @ Smith, 
William 8tur Danie! A. Heald, John H. Inman, Georg C White, Jr., 
John R. For David H McA'pin, Walter H Lewis, E'b idg- G. Suow, Jr., 
Williem R. Fosdick, Andrew C Armstrong, Francis H Leggett, George H Hartford, 
William H. Townsend, Cornelius N. b Benjamin ferkine, Henry F. Noyes. 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW JOHN H. WASHBURN 
THOMAS B. GRKENE 5 Secretaries. LBRIDGE G. SNOW, Jr.. { Vice-Presidenta, 
NRY J. FERRIS, AREUNAH M. BURL:S, Ass’t Sscretaries 


New ‘tas, January 13, 1891. 


The FAMOUS OIL RANG 


N Oil Stove that actually has the power ofa 
Coal Range and will do all the cooking and 
laundry work of the family. It can be used the 
year round if desired. It has Patent Crescent- 
shaped Wicks, two of which are equal to three 
of the ordinary wicks on other stoves. It is Non- 
explosive, and can be graduated to be run light or 
strong as desired. It stands on legs with casters. 
Four Flat-Irons can be heated at a time without 
taking up any cf the space ontop. It uses the regu- 
lar stove furniture, and is everywhere supersedirg 
other stoves, for it has what has long been wanted— 
POWER. 

Every stove has the Extension Top, Oven, 
Stand with Casters, Flat Heater Attach- 
ment, Shelves, &c. It is the lowest in price of 
any stove of equal capacity. Bold by dealers through- 
out ‘he country. 

Wr te us for special circulars, and we can put you 
in the way of getting this stove, no matter in what 
rart of the couutry you live. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE C0. 


Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the Famous Oil Range. 
LOVELL SAFETY 


UIAMONG 
Better Machine Made at Xo Better Machined at Any Price. Price. 


Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel Tub- 


ing, Adjustable Ball Bearings to al! running Parts, 


including Pedais. Suspension Saddie. Finest mate- 


With 4 Powerful Burners and 
Permanent Laundry Attachment! 


rial money can buy. Finisned in Enamel and Nickel 0h 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


Send six cents in stamps for our 100-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Guns. Rifles, Revolvers. Sporting Goods of All Kinds. etc 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Mfrs., 147 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


POOR WOMAN EMPIRE WRINGER! 


Which W ringers, ore werk with required athe her 
ringers, exce EMPTRE,”’ do not sta D 
THE EMPIRE 18 IN GEAK ALL THE TIME and the CE Ree are ran T At. 


All 
the rolls. TH 
Reguires No Oiling, Wrings as Dryer, Lasis Longer, 


Gat pe purchase gear, AND DOES NOT GREASE THE Never Rusts. **‘Daisy’’ and 
ringers, Clothes Bars, etc. Agents w wanted Everywhere. 


EMPIRE WRINGER, Co., Auburn, N.Y 


Bicycle Catalogue FREE. 


FORSYTH COMBINATION RUG AND designs for Bug and MA 


ae eee anything of the kind now in use. Beautiful new d 
mbroidery rn sent on 10 cents; beautiful 
ogue and price list ent free. THE RSYTH MFG. 60" ran04 bo 


26 JOHN ST.. N.Y ST..N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 
Hips 


20 
a> 
tO 
ft. 
|: 
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